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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FOR 1905 
NOR the coming year the Editor of THe House Beaurtirut has 


writer to announce; he has no work of authentic biography no 
boast of. He is denied all the alluring attractions or his conten 
himself with “interest” and “helpfulness” as his only “features.” 
these elements he will be satisfied. His only aiins will be realized. 

Everyone is interested in planning the home he is going to build 
the home he owns; and it is to just such a public that this magazin 
said that to build the house one must previously have tried three oth 
in building houses than almost anything else. It will be the 
readers to build the right house the first time. 

Those who have rearranged their houses for the tenth time loo 
and wonder why they did not “think of it before.” The time and 
and the inconvenience and discomfort they had been put to so annoyir 
will try by illustrations and descriptions of successful houses to shov 
been done in the first place. It will show what has succeeded and 


the reader to a quick solution of his problems. 


Although for the most part the articles will be of a strictly p1 
occasional story for the builder of air castles. The fantastic pala 
weird conceits of American millionaires, buildings of great histo 
articles to appear in early issues. 

The collectors of china, bric-a-brac, lace, tapestry, prints, etc., 
from the articles which have been purchased for publication during 


ments of “Questions and Answers,”’ which secures for subscribers, f 


advice on every subject within the scope of the magazine; “The H 


which keeps one in touch with everything new in household decorat 
suggestions; “The Household Economics Department,”’ and all the | 
the same lines as heretofore. 

Subscribers are invited to criticise thc magazine and to sugg: 
them. They are also urged to contribute articles based on their ow 
helpful to others. Liberal compensation will be made for such c1 
may be acceptable. 

The announcement of the contents of the February number o1 
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Artistic 
Designs 


Art 
Glass 


q We make a specialty of 
light and graceful designs 
in stained glass and leaded 
lights suitable for houses. 
The growing importance of 
such windows in the proper 
lighting of a house, as well 
as its artistic value, make 
our taste and judgment of 
great advantage to persons 
building or interested in 
angeovens the home. 
q Wesubmit samples, draw- 
ings, — pees on 
request frite for our 
“Question Blank” and 
rinted matter; help in se- 
ecting appropriate designs. 


The Flanagan 
& Biedenweg 
Cc ompany 
CHICAG 
61 Mlinois 






























somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High aud 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 














Scenes from *‘Faust’’ and other favorite operas vividly 

brought before you while playing the piano with a 
CHASE & BAKER PIANO PLAYER 

The marvelous accuracy in every detail of shading, 
phrasing, and all that goes to make a delightful rendition 
of piano music, is the direct result of years of experience in 
developing this most wonderful adjunct to the piano. Your 
inherent love of music is made manifest and developed 
without study, giving you and all members of the family a 
world of pleasure. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


The Chase & Baker Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. U. S. A. 








James |. Wingate 
& Son 


SORIOROK OK MOKIOK 

x Decorators x 

SOOOIOOOKIOIOK KK 
WALL COVERINGS, FABRICS 


FURNITURE, RUGS, AND 
OBJECTS OF ART, ETC. 








We decorate and furnish homes in all parts 
of the country. 

We solicit correspondence, and we will be 
pleased to make suggestions for the proper 
treatment of single rooms or entire houses. 








338-42 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO.., Ltd. 





THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


© The MACEY SECTIONAL BOOK- 
CASE is an artistic piece of furniture. 
It affords perfect protection for books, 
leaving them easy of access. 


€ MADE IN SECTIONS AND HALF 
SECTIONS so that both floor and wall 
space not otherwise available may be 
easily utilized. 


€FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT of book room while occu- 
pying the minimum amount of floor 
space. 


© MADE IN A VARIETY of woods 
and finishes with plain or decorated 
glass to suit every taste. 


© INOUTWARD APPEARANCE 
will harmonize with the furnishings 
of the elaborate apartment or the 
modest home according to grade. 


© YOU TAKE NO RISK whatever 
“when you buy a genuine Macey Book- 
case. We ship‘On approval,”’ freight 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. 































Illustrated Catalogue A. B.on request. 
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New York - 343 Broadway 
Boston : 178 Federal Street 
Philadeiphia . 14 N. 13th Street 
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“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. - The story of the way 
she plays her role and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 





goods in the country. 


176 Randolph street 
Chicago 





Do you ever use artists’ materials? 


Tube or pan colors, oil or water colors; materials for china painting, brushes, crayons, 
pencils, canvas—you probably know what a long list it is. 
We make, or import, and handle, everything which artists want; the largest dealers in such 


The name Devoe on any of them is 
a sign of the best obtainable quality 
Get them from headquarters, if your dealer doesn’t handle Devoe goods. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


Fulton and William streets 
New York 


1210 Grand avenue 
Kansas City 
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Publications in any club sent to one or different addresses. 
































° {( The subscription agency has n established seventeen years; if you have 
To all Magazine Readers : ¢ not delt with us you can s ur order to any bank In this town and 
{ ask them to return Same iv not reliable. 
House Beautiful.....1 year $2.00 ) Our Price a». se Bea utiful- one — 
Success ... cand year 1.20} -00 House Beautiful. .... I year $2.00 ) : , nt In ciuds as lollows: 
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with Country Life in America... .. 3.50 | With armas. s Monthly or Weekly...... 4.25 § independ Century Magazine...1 year 4.00 
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with Independent.. weeeeeee 2.50 | With Outlook (new).. ‘ 3.25 9 Art Interchang lyear 4 L House Beautiful ..... 5 year $2.00 ~ P aes 
with Illus rated Sporting News......... 2.50 | with Outdoor Life. seseereees 1,50 FV sH ( nior St. Nichol veer 4% 
ee ee rrr 2.50 | with North American Review. .......... 4.25 P's sei laine ro ee the i 
Make up your own favorite combination from following list. 
Class No. 1 Class No. 4 Class No. 3 
Bookkeeper .. eee Any three Art Interchange ........... Any two Am Boy scene } Pe Any two 
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If you will send us three orders for any combination named from our catalogue, sent on 


Free request). Your Own Club and two others makes the three, we will send your a subscription to any Free 


publication in Class No. 1 or Class No. 3. 


OUR CATALOGUE is now ready and will be sent you on request; it gives all the lea: rs for 1905. Ask for it. We make 


no charge for it. 
REFERENCES [LeRoy National Bank, Bank of Le Roy, House Beautif ill leading pul rs. Our Agency has been established 


over seventeen years. 


Address, LHE GRUMIAUX NEWS & SUBSCRIPTION CO. 


(INCORPORATED 


LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Tell 
Us 
You 
Want 
This Book 





It’s 
FREE 










Write a postal now—this offer 
may slip your mind. 


Thousands of the best houses 


ave been beautified by means of 

















It is easy to keep your furniture, floors and woodwork 
know how? 

Do you know that pine can be finished almost as beautifully as hardwood? The 
above book will tell you how. 


in fine condition. Do you 








This finely illustrated book, “ The Proper Treatment for Floors,’’ contains good, pra information covering the entire 
subject of cleaning and finishing floors, woodwork and furniture. It shows how €« nd inexpensive it is to refinish a 
varnished or shellaced floor with wax. Gives the best and latest methods of finishing oak, ash, birch, maple, and pine floors and 
woodwork. Also how to polish furniture and clean wood of al! kinds. Tells how to select most serviceable and appropriate 
wood for your hall, parlor, dining-room, bed-room, and kitchen. Explains how to refinish ol rniture. 

} This book is worth fully $25.00 to anyone who loves an attract 
FRE beautiful home. It is the result of twenty-two years’ practical expe 
ence of a wood-finishing expert. Can you afford to be w.thout i 
See Offer This book is sent with the compliments of the manufacturers of J 
son’s Prepared Wax, “A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wo 


Have you ever tried this preparation ? 
One of Johnson’s Polishing Mitts and.a Can of 


wage? =€=6JOhnson’s 
fee Prepared Wax 


Polishing Mitt 


| PREPARED WAX 


For Flon:s.&! Inter torte nish 


is ALL you need to make it easy and economical to keep your 
floors, furniture and woodwork in perfect comniittion, 


ndw ; prepaic ohnso olishi t FREE 
Special FREE Mitt Offer— iorateneites iecemiae 4 ane a's | ed W aw will prepa — n’s Polishing Mitt, FREE. 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX, “A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood Sold by all dealers in paint. '4-pound cans, 30 cents each ; 
I and 2 pound cans, 60 cents per pound ; 4, 5, and 8 pound cans, 50 cents per pound 
Our wax prevents heel marks and scratches from showing. Marred spots can be touched up without ver the entire surface. It gives a high 
polish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. Do not run the risk of ruining y floors, woodwork, at rniture by using substitute polishes. 
Insist on the genuine Johnson's Prepared Wax and get it. Remember, our wax is “a complete finish and | for all wood.” 
FREE Introductory Offer—We make a fine paint and varnish remover called Johnson’s Electri¢ ' We would like you to try it at our 
expense. Send us one label from a 2-lb. can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax and we will forward you prepaid -pint can of Johnson’s Electric Solvo 
(retails for 45 cents) free of all charges. To remove label, place can in steam or water. If interested in hat 1 foors ask for our catalogue showing 


many new Gesigns. Our floors can be easily laid over old floors by any good carp 





the above te **The Proper Treatment for Floors ”’ tells all about wood finishing and it’s absolutely FREE. 
Write for it now and ask for edition HB 1. You'll be pleased with it 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Hardwood Floor Authorities Racine, Wis. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CITY HOUSE 


“\O design a house that conforms to city 
limitations, that is adapted to the spe- 
cific needs of the occupants and at the same time expresses 
the individuality of the architect is an undertaking that 

Mr. Howard Shaw has successfully executed in the residence of 
Mr. John B. Drake, Jr., of Chicago. The location is favorable, 
being in that part of Calumet Avenue where lawns are spacious, 
and where the lake makes an ever-changing picture. 

The exterior of the house is of red brick with gray stone trim, 
and is treated with more freedom than the average city dwelling, 
which usually differs 
from its neighbors only 
in minor details. 
Through an arched en- 
trance one passes into 
a vestibule that prom- 
ises much for therooms 
beyond. The walls are 
of rough plaster, toned 
a peculiar bluish green, 
which is harmonious 
with the gray stone 
trimand dark mahog- 
any door. Cut in the 
stone lintel is a small 
shield displaying a bird 
—which, one infers, is 
a drake. 

Mr. Shaw has a 
medieval love for low 
relief. In this house 
he has shown it in his 
treatment of stone and 
woodand plaster. Ceil- 
ings, doors, and fire- 
places are adorned 
with interesting 
schemes of ornament, 
which may best be 
expressed by a coined 
word— Shawesque. 
No other architect 
could have designed 
the mantel in the liv- 
ing-room, or the fire- 
place in the dining- 
room. The ceiling of the hall, which has narrow bands of plaster 
relief in a thistle and rose design, bears the unmistakable stamp of 
his hand. Some of the interiors designed by this architect are 
undoubtedly difficult ‘“‘to live up to.’ They call for an heroic 
treatment that is not always possible in rooms that are used con- 
stantly. How the conditions have been met in the Drake house 
may be seen in the illustrations, which include the hall, the living- 
room, the dining-room, the play-room, and one bedroom. 

The hall is hung in a strong red in a two-toned stripe, the tones 
being so nearly the same shade that they have the effect of a plain 
surface. The wainscot and the various openings break the spaces 
so that the strong color is not too dominant. This particular 
tone of red is better adapted to a hall than to any other portion 





By ELIZABETH EMERY 





THE RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN B. DRAKE, JR. 
HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT 


of ahouse. It is full of warmth and welcome, 
and is thus fitting for a room that serves 
merely as an entrance to other apartments. The white wainscot 
is of a deep ivory shade, and the sharpness of cold white paint 
and deep red wall-paper is avoided. 

The staircase is partially screened from the hall by a clever 
arrangement that makes for both privacy and beauty. This treat- 
ment has given Mr. Shaw opportunity for very effective work in 
leaded glass, a medium in which he is highly successful. 

From the hall, at the right, open both living-room and 
smoking-room. Ma- 
hogany and deepgreen, 
relieved by light golden 
brown plaster, are the 
color notes of the big 
living-room. The 
smoking-room has 
walls of plaster which 
have been treated with 
copper and gold-leaf. 

Photographs of the 
living-room fail to in- 
dicate its true beauty. 
Color is naturally lack- 
ing, except that which 
is suggested by black 
and white; and a cer- 
tain largeness and 
dignity are also absent. 
Some rooms, like some 
people, are flattered by 
the camera; others re- 
ceive scant justice at 
the hands of the pho- 
tographer. Such a 
room is this big living- 
room with its impress- 
ive fireplace, its 
beamed ceiling, and its 
sweep of five windows. 
The arrangement of 
windows is shown in 
the illustration of the 
exterior; it is merely 
suggested in the view 
of the living-room. 
Above the high mahogany wainscot the™walls are covered with a 
canvas of coarse texture, which was dyed especially for Mrs. Drake. 
A deep blue-green was desired as being the needed complement for 
the woodwork. After repeated disappointments, a dye was secured 
that gave the required shade. It had depth and richness, without 
being dense. To secure a sufficiently deep shade, and yet preserve 
the life of the color, was a difficult matter. Some tones of mahogany 
are best shown to advantage by the use of yellow-green. The 
mahogany of this room is most attractive with the blue-green of 
the walls. Few rooms have sufficient light to take this color. City 
houses are seldom well lighted, and Chicago has never been famous 
for its sunshine. But this house seems to have the light of a dozen 
dwellings, and yet is never garish. The spacious living-room is 





THE LIBRARY 


full of brightness, even when the sky is leaden, which is not an 
unusual Chicago circumstance. 

The furniture is mahogany, of colonial design. A large table, 
placed in the center of the room, holds a Tiffany lamp and a copper jar 
filled with flowers. There are books and photographs and a few pieces 
of pottery. An old desk, in one corner of the room, has a Tiffany 
drop-light in the effective shell pattern. The lighting of the room 
is entirely by low central lights and by side fixtures in the form 
of sconces. The illumination is 
very successful. One side of the 
room has built-in bookcases, the 
top shelf of which serves asarest- 
ing-place for pottery and odd bits 
of copper and brass. Rugs and 
hangings repeat the greens and 
mahogany tone of walls and fur- 
niture. The curtains are of plain 
green; the portiéres are of this 
foundation blended with other 
subdued shades. There are sev- 
eral palms, and many copper 
jars filled with flowers or ferns. 
Fireplaces seem to enlist Mr. 
Shaw’s special sympathy. The 
one in this room is of mahogany 
with inserts of plaster relief ,faced 
with bluish green mosaic. The 
bricks are light brown, and the 
tall andirons are of brass. Big 
logs can be burned in this big fire- 
place, andthe room with a fire 
is a very pleasant place indeed. 

The smoking-room is fur- 


nished w'th the trophies of a trip THE HALI 


Itis J se and Chinese, Arabian and Persian, 
ind = Cing Egyptian and Soudanese, and 
os | er-tinted walls form a soothing back- 
3 varied n, which includes articles in ivory, 
iss. Coppel several other mediums. Oriental 

ish, and lor effect of this room is exceedingly 
smoking 1 sanectums are seldom “‘ortho- 
uid doubt be quite uninteresting if they were. 

















Mr. Drake has succeeded in ar- 
ranging his spoils of travel in a 
particularly entertaining way, 
ind if a Bengal elephant jostles 
1 small Chinese god, no one 
ires. 

The furniture of the room 

is of teak and ivory, with several 
ommodious Hindu chairs of 
bamboo. The rugs and hang- 
ings are oriental, but not of the 
isual den type. These foreign 
textiles would be attractive in 
any room, being wholly unlike 
the stuffy draperies of the obso- 
lete cozy corner. The artificial 
ight of the room is provided by 
unique lantern collection. 
rom the center of the ceiling 
hangs an antique temple lantern 
of Benares brass. Smaller brass 
lanterns, of ancient workman- 
hip, hang from the corners of 
theceiling. There are quaint old 
lanterns and two beautiful 
pecimens of copper. The cop- 
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per lanterns are worthy 
of special mention. The 
ee frames alone are of this 
metal. The foundations 


are of carved ostrich 
eggs, which have the 
quality of old ivory. 


Kach egg is intricately 
carved, and the light 
within throws into relief 
a wonderful _ lace-like 
pattern of leaves, flowers, 
and curious animals. 
When the roomis lighted 
with theentire collection 
of lanterns it is a very 
witching place. The 
copper walls take on the 
tone of a burnished 
shield, and the copper 
tiles of the fireplace be- 
come iridescent. 





* * * 





The dining-room is 
a harmony in browns. 
The walls are paneled 
in mahogany to the height of seven feet. Between the beams of 
the ceiling is a light golden brown plaster, and above the wain- 
scot and filling the available wall space is a conventionalized design 
in thistles, the colors being brown, deep yellow, and green. The 


FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


curtains are of écru net 
with outer hangings of 
brown raw silk. The 
light brown tones of the 
walls are repeated in 
the plaster relief above 
the fireplace, and again 
in the ceiling. The 
furniture isof mahogany 
and, with the exception 





of the table, is of the ae i pet 
late eighteenth-century 2 pest. 
type. The sideboard is aw LJ 

of Heppelwhite design, 

and the fine ribbon- , i] 


back chairs are pure 
Chippendale. Corner 
cupboards contain col- 
lections of china and 
glass;and upon a shelf 

is a highly interesting 
array of silver shoot- 
ing-cups won by Mr. ‘ 
Drake. Trophies of SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 

the hunt in the shape of 

beautiful birds hang against the paneled woodwork, and form a 
striking decoration. The mantel itself is simple, but the treat- 
ment of the wall above the fireplace is decidedly ornamental. The 
decoration is in conventionalized bands, and is not unlike the 
ornament of the hall ceiling. The dining-room opens from the 
hall, and the decoration of one leads up to the decoration of the 


funy 
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other. The color of the plaster is a lovely brownish tone that is and dainty. The paper 
charming with the woodwork and the lighter brown draperies. and yellow. The firep! 
The mantel is a straight, narrow shelf suspended by heavy brass _ It is of the plainest woo 
chains from the woodwork above. On the mantel are two brass has the effect of copper 
candlesticks, a brass urn, and a plain brass clock. The woodwork painted furniture ir 

is flat, with the exception of a few carved panels, similar in moli/ plete the room 

to the work in plaster. The beautiful sideboard contains silver Another bedroom 
and Sheffield plate. Above the sideboard is a rack filled with steins trellis are morning-g 
and blue plates. The fixtures are arranged at the side with one purple. The curtai 


decorative drop-light in the 
center of the room. Like the 
living-room this room is not 
adequately depicted by the 
illustration. 

The second floor of the house 
is furnished throughout in ma- 
hogany. The woodwork is 
ivory-white with mahogany 
doors, and the papers are at- 
tractive flower patterns. City 
bedrooms, as a rule, lack dainti- 
ness. The freshness of the 
country house is hard to main- 
tain in town, andChicago’ssmoke 
is not conducive to spotless 
white paint, and crisp, ruffled 
muslin. ‘The many bedrooms 
of this house have the charm 
usually associated with the 
country house. Mrs. Drake’s 
rooms are carried out in a pink 
scheme. The bedroom has a 
hollyhock paper in strong pinks 
and greens. The curtains are 
ruffled muslin with outer hang- 
ings of pink silk. The broad 


window-seat is upholstered in green, and tine simple mantel is faced in th erests of 
in green Grueby tiles. The radiators here as elsewhere are concealed walls are a soft Po 
by window-seats. Above the mantel is a long colonial mirror ina Kate Greenaway fig 
severely plain brass frame. The furniture is of modern mahogany, to a continual play, 


of beautiful workmanship and design. 


A BEDROOM 


The beds are of the low, green 


early empire style, and the dressing-tables and other pieces are even il 


of similar pattern. The maker of this furniture has been highly rhe service part of 
successful in securing the correct tone and finish for mahogany of the dwelling. Architects 
this period. The pretty morning-room, leading from thisapartment, tur: house building 

is hung in French chintz, of a large flower pattern, in greens, ingly. In this residenc: 
pinks, lavenders, and soft yellows. The material is laid in broad and well equipped that 


French pleats, and is carried to a low molding. The mantel is kitchen 


very plain, which is well, for the 
decorative walls make orna- 
mental details impossible. The 
tiles are a peculiar grayish green 
without polish. Upon old brass 
andirons are placed small logs, 
in readiness to light. A com- 
modious writing-table, with every 
convenience for correspondence, 
is the most interesting piece of 
furniture in the room. It is 
shaped like an old-fashioned 
low-boy, with high cabriole feet. 
Another colonial piece of furni- 
ture is a Windsor rocking-chair. 
The bath-room of this suite 
is attractive in white tiling and 
silver plumbing. Mrs. Drake’s 
favorite color is introduced in 
the ceiling, which shows pink 
roses against a green trellis. 
Everything is shining and spot- 
less, and severely plain, as befits 
a room of this character. 
. The bedroom illustrated here 
is a yellow one, and is* simple 
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ld-fashioned pattern in olive-green 
one of the most effective in the house. 
rk faced with a brownish green tile that 
rtain lights. Ruffled muslin curtains, 
hapes, and a wide window-seat com- 


ider and green. Against a green 


different shades of mauve and soft 
ite with hangings of silk in a strong 


lavender. The mantel is tiled 
in green and yellow, the effect 
being that of vertical bands. 
The green is subdued and the 
vellow is blended with other 
soft tones, producing a charm- 
ing effect. The furniture is ma- 
hogany with the exception of 
the bedstead, which is a simple 
design in brass. From. this 
room one looks out upon the 
stable, which is almost as inter- 
esting in design as the house. 
The bath and dressing room has 
a’ pretty pond-lily scheme. 
Above a wainscot of white tiles 
isa glazed paper in a decorative 
lily-pad pattern. This motif is 
well adapted to a bath-room, and 
is strange that it is not used 
more frequently. It is cool and 
very “‘watery.”’ 

The nursery is in blue and 
white, and is one of the pleas- 
antest rooms of the house. On 
the third floor is the big play- 
room, which is furnished solely 


small boys of the household. The 
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d, hung with color prints. The 
e fireplace invite the occupants 


yond these quaint little people are 


— 


g a bit of country into the room, 


use is quite distinct from the rest of 


recognize that this important fea- 


parate problem, and treat it accord- 
entire arrangement is so convenient 


worthy of an article by itself. The 


hed in yellow pine, and having on its 
} 1 





walls a glazed tiled paper of 
Delft pattern. The range is 
tiled in white, and upon the blue 
walls are racks of blue stone- 
ware. The servants’ dining- 
room is a pleasant place, having 
racks of blue table ware. The 
rooms for the maids, in the 
second story, are so comfortable 
and attractive that one is con- 
vinced that the servant question 
here is not a vexed problem. 

A house must of necessity be 
a reflection of the likes and 
tastes of the occupants. Rooms 
express far more than their 
owners realize. Crowded man- 
tels, walls covered with pictures, 
tables that groan beneath the 
weight of bric-a-brac indicate a 
lack of repose on the part of the 
people who planned them. The 
opposite conditions show a love 
of repose and a greater realiza- 
tion of what constitutes a beau- 
tiful interior. 
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JOSEPH HH. ADAMS 


OR the furnishing of the inexpensive 
and simple home, there is nothing 
quite so attractive and popular at 
the present time as the ‘‘Mission”’ fur- 

niture, that can be had at most of the large 
furniture stores all over the country. 

Some of the designs in this furniture 
have been so distorted however as to lose, 
to a great extent, the quaint simplicity of the 
original piece, and to depart from the plain 
construction and solid appearance of the 
old-time furniture, from which many of the 
modern pieces are supposed to be copied. 

As a matter of fact. we know little or noth- 
ing about the original furniture made by 
the monks and friars in the missions of old 
California and Mexico, for the pieces have 
all disappeared probably 
years ago, having been 
appropriated by travelers, 
vandals, and curio seekers 
to the haunts of the devout 
old monks, whose houses 
repose about the grounds 
of the old mission buildings 
which are now in a state 
of partial ruin. 

The popular ‘‘Mission”’ fur- 
niture of to-day is severe in 
line, but restful to the eye, 
and the pieces carried out on 
the simple lines of construc- 
tion are very solid and com- 
fortable. 

The furniture is so plain 
and easy to construct that it 
is not a difficult matter to 
make most any article de- 
sired, as the joints are all easily 
made, and the tools required will 
be a plane, saw, hammer, mallet, 
bit and brace, several chisels, and 
the various other small tools that 
make up a working set. 

The woods employed for the construction 
of the various pieces can be pine, ash, white- 
wood, or spruce, but the choice is white- 
wood for the soft wood, or ash for the hard 
wood. They are easily worked and the 
grain takes stain nicely. 

For the dining-room an attractive hang- 
ing cabinet is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. 

It is thirty-six or forty inches long, thirty- 
six inches high, from top to bottom of sides, 
and about ten inches deep, not including 
the top or cornice which projects out three 
or four inches from the ends and front. 

The doors are fifteen inches high and made 
of strips ten inches and a half in width. 

Square panes of glass are leaded in and 


fastened to the woodwork by means of 
narrow strips and steel wire nails. 

The doors are hung to the sides on iron 
hinges, and the hinge straps are cut from 
heavy sheet lead and attached by means 
of large headed nails. 

Two shelves are arranged below the 
cabinet part inclosed by the doors, and 
they are held in place by large headed nails 
driven through the sides of the cabinet and 
into the ends, as shown in the illustration. 

The sheet lead forming the hinge straps 
and hasp can be obtained at a plumber’s 
shop and cut into the desired shapes with 
a coal chisel and mallet, on the upturned 
surface of an old flatiron. 

The rough edges may there be dressed 













HANGING CABINET 


down with a file and the strap finished with 
some hammer marks on the surface repre- 
senting crude wrought-iron marks. 

A good dead black finish or paint can be 
made for metal work by adding dry lamp- 
black to thin shellac, so it is about the con- 
sistency of rich cream; when it may be 
applied in a thin coat with a soft brush. 

If one coat does not cover the metal well 
enough, another coat may be given, but the 
first one must be thoroughly dry before the 
second is applied. 

Hooks may be arranged along the under 
side of the shelves from which cups or small 
pictures may be suspended, and as the top 
of the cabinet is of generous proportions, a 
large plate or two and a high tankard will im- 
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prove the appearance of this artistic bit of 
furniture. 

A unique piece for the library is shown in 
the illustration for Book Nest, and for the 
accommodation of a few large and small 
hooks of various dimensions it can measure 
forty-five inches high, twenty-four inches 
wide, and ten or twelve inches deep. 

The corner posts are of ash, two inches 
square, and the three shelves are seven- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. 

The cross-slats at the sides, the rail around 
three sides of the top, and the division boards 
in the lower section are of half-inch material. 

The shelves are let into the corner posts, 
as shown in the cabinet, where each corner is 
held securely in place with long slim screws 
whose heads are after- 
wards concealed with lead 
dises beaten out with a 
hammer to represent large 
wrought-iron nails. 

They are attached by 
means of slim steel wire nails 
whose heads are driven well 
into the metal and which are 
hidden under a coat or two of 
the black paint. 

The rail around the top is let 
into the corner posts as shown 
in the illustration, and is held 
in place with nails and glue. 

This nest may be stained an 
old green, weather brown or 
silver gray tone, and treated to 
one very thin coat of shellac, 
to hold the color, while all the metal 
parts are to be given a coat of black. 

A simple and attractive design 
for a clock is easily made, and for a 





hall or most any other room in 
the house would add a pleasing 
feature. 


It is fifteen inches high, nine inches 
wide, and four inches deep; the glass frame is 
six inches in diameter, and to it the dial is 
attached, and both are screwed to the 
front board forming the upper part of the 
case. The corner posts are one inch and three 
quarters square and tapered with a flare at 
the bottom. 

The top is one piece having the three 
edges beveled at the underside, before being 
attached to the corner posts. 

The box part inclosing the movement 
is of thin wood, on the face of which burlap 
or Canterbury cloth is glued fast, and 
studded with lead discs representing ham- 
mered nail heads, which are painted black. 

An inexpensive movement and dial can 
be had at a clock makers or jewelers, and 
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© The corner p re three inches square, and the rear 
' = ones are tapert | rounded up at the top. 

Y The drawing shows the joints and unions quite clearly, 
nid as well as the manner in which they are fastened. ; 
The cushion i holstered independent of the wood- 
work, and rests 01 ut webbing securely attached to the 

nside of the s nd 
An odd china 1 s shown in another illustration, and 
for a dining-room this can act both as cupboard and side- 
table, as it mea five feet long, forty inches high, and 

fifteen inches 

The lower sl ine inches above the floor, and the 
loors are eight ches high, and provided with leaded 


of ash, three inches square, while 
of ash seven-eighths of an inch in 


the front corner posts with stout 
ire cut from sheet lead and applied 
with rough nails. 

The cupboard may be 
arranged with shelves to 
accommodate some china 
and fine glassware, but it 
will not look well to divide 
it up into small compart- 
ments. 

The woodwork may be 
stained to match the 
woodwork in a room, but 
if it should be painted, 
then some ideas of your 
own may be indulged in to 
strike a harmonious shade. 

An attractive and mass- 
ive table for a library, 
den, or hall is shown in 
another illustration. 

It can measure forty- 
eight inches long, thirty 
inches wide, and _thirty- 
two inches high; and is 
provided with an under- 
shelf ten inches above the 
floor. 

The corner posts are four 
inches square and slightly 
tapered at the bottom. 


if it is not possible to set 
it in place the clock maker 
will do it for you at a 
nominal cost. 

A slot of the proper size 
must be cut through the 
bottom of the box to allow 
the pendulum stick to pass 
to and fro, but it must not 
be too large as it will admit 
dust. 

An artistic combination 
for this clock is to have the 
woodwork an old brown, 
the burlap of olive-green, 
and the metal parts in 
dead black. 

Another attractive color 
scheme is to stain the wood- 
work an antique green, 
have the burlap or other 
fabric of old red and the 
metal parts dead black. 

The pendulum weight 
may be left bright or paint- 
ed, as a matter of choice. 

Another illustration shows a substantial CHINA-RACK 
chair, the corner posts of which are two f 

inches and a half square, while the seat is 
sixteen inches square and eighteen inches 
high from the floor. 

The band around the seat is of ash seven- 
eighths of an inch thick and four inches 
wide. Six holes are bored through the middle 
of each board through which manila rope is 
lashed, forming a mesh on which the cushion 
of burlap or Canterbury cloth rests. 

The joints are all mortises or laps, and 
where a tongue projects through a rail it 
is fastened with a hard-wood pin. 

This chair in old brown with a red or 
green cushion is attractive, and several of 
them would be an attractive addition to 
the furnishing of a dining-room. 

A suite to closely match the chair is shown 
in another drawing, and for a hall or sitting- 
room this is a convenient piece of furniture. 

It can measure five feet long, with a seat 
—— inches wide and eighteen inches 
high. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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INASMUCH AS THE SEASON FOR OPEN FIRES IS NOW AT HAND, THE SUBJECT OF 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS IS ONE OF INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. MANY FIREPLACES OF 
IRREPROACHABLE DESIGN ARE FAILURES BECAUSE OF POORLY CONSTRUCTED 
FLUES. HOW THESE DEFECTS MAY BE REMEDIED IS ABLY TREATED IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING TIMELY ARTICLE, WRITTEN BY THE WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH EXPERT, HASTWELL 
GRAYSON, AND RECENTLY READ BEFORE THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


“HE chief cause of smoky chimneys is 
the lack of air supply at the base. A 
cubic foot of fresh air must be pro- 
vided for every cubic foot of smoke 

that passes up the chimney. In an air-tight 
building time is often the architect’s ally; for 
every minute settlement and every infinitesi- 
mal shrinkage provides an additional air 
inlet. But buildings. specially constructed 
should have special ventilation. Even then 
some flues will smoke because tenants persist 
in closing up the inlets. Warmed fresh air 
is almost unprocurable; of all the warm-air 
stoves in the market I do not think that one 
can produce twenty-five per cent of the air 
which it consumes, and most of them dry the 
air too much and warm it in an inaccessible 
chamber. Anything in the nature of a 
plenum system is costly to maintain, and 
even more costly to install. Architects, 
therefore, can only supply fresh air from the 
outside, and trust that the tenants will use 
the inlets. But tenants, more often than 
not, consider fresh air a draft, and ventilators 
an unnecessary fad. Air inlets are least ob- 
jectionable when near the ceiling, as that 
position allows the fresh air partially to lose 
its chill before reaching the occupants of the 
room; high inlets are also useful as outlets, 
when the fire is not lighted. The best form 
seems to me to be a ‘“‘hit-and-miss” grating 
at the side of a chimney breast into a flue 
that finishes just above the roof, with cast- 
iron gratings on opposite sides. I have 
several times seen air inlets brought close to 
the grate—in one case the air was led into a 
copper curb perforated at intervals; the 
arrangement was ingenious, but in practice 
was not a success, as the air whistled out and 
blew.the ashes about the room. Inlets direct 
through the wall, on the old Sherringham 
principle, are generally inconvenient, unless 
the rooms have two outside walls, otherwise 
the best lighted and most valuable space 
becomes the most drafty. Fan-lights and 
ventilators through internal walls are more 
likely to be used. A flue, no matter how 
carefully constructed, does not have a fair 


chance unless an adequate air supply is 
introduced through the ceiling floor, outside 
or inside wall. 

Given an air supply, the next considera- 
tion is the flue. The majority of architects 
and builders feel certain that a 14-inch by 
9-inch flue is much too large; and the pro- 
portion is stupid. The opening at the junc- 
tion of the grate and the flue is seldom 36 
square inches, and often much less. Chim- 
ney-pots vary in area from 40 to 60 square 
inches. Therefore, why so many by-laws 
insist on over 120 square inches for the flue 
is incomprehensible. A 9-inch by 9-inch flue 
can be more thoroughly cleaned, and works 
well enough in districts where the by-laws 
permit. A 9-inch flue liner has an area of 
about 60 square inches, and a 10-inch flue 
liner of 78 square inches; my experience 
seems to show that they whisk the air away 
much more quickly than a parged 14-inch 
by 9-inch flue, in spite of its greater area. 
Liners fail to hold soot, which is continually 
falling down into the fire; and with no fire 
they make a down-draft smell very strongly 
of soot. The absence of corners seems to 
invite a down-draft, or else the smoothness 
tends to make the upward action in some 
flues so strong that they pull from others. 
Parging is a non-conductor, but has little 
value, and is seldom permanent. 

Chimney-pots have this in common: the 
more efficient, the uglier; but the reverse is 
not as true, as potmakers would have us 
believe. Pots with the ordinary zigzag rim 
cause an updraft much as the V in the body 
of a kite forces it up. Louvres, trumpet- 
mouths, spirals, and many other horrors force 
up the smoke when the wind blows; but 
even an Archimedean revolving cowl or a 
lobster-back is useless in still weather. 
Trumpet-mouthed blowers, or drain pipes 
with the sockets outward, built into a stack 
at an angle of 45 degrees, a few feet below 
the pot, will sometimes cure a flue that is 
only troublesome when the wind is in one 
particular quarter. The value of at least 
two bends is always insisted on in specifica- 
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tions, but in practice the bends are often 
scamped, and are difficult to provide in the 
attics, especially when the fireplace comes 
between other flues. The reason for the un. 
doubted advantage of bends is not obvious- 
The contraction which is usual in making 


them may have something to do with it; 
they may act slightly as baffle-plates, and, 


of course, the top bend catches the rain and 
helps to keep the lower part of the flue dry; 
probably under various atmospheric condi- 
tions all these reasons may have some truth 
in them. The height of the chimney stack is 
of the greatest: importance; but again the 
reason is not obvious. When the wind blows 
at right angles to the ridge, the velocity must 
be greater nearer the ridge and probably 
steadier. When the wind is not at right 
angles to the ridge, I cannot see how it can 


affect the flue. If the straightness of the 
flues in the chimney-stack above the roof 


helps the force of the smoke, it is curious that 
bends should be useful below. There can 
be no appreciable difference in temperature 
or atmospheric pressure at the top of two 
flues, one of which is five feet higher than the 
other; yet we know that five feet extra height 
to a stack may work wonders. That it is 
advisable to keep a flue warm is more 
obvious, for as soon as the smoke approxi- 
mates in temperature to the atmosphere its 
tendency to rise is lost. All outside stacks 
should have 9 inches of brick-work between 
the flues and the weather. Single flues should 
be avoided, and above the roof it is better 
to have 9 inches of brick-work on the most 
exposed side and end, even if there is only 
44 inches round the rest of the chimney. 

The plan of a stack and the direction of 
the wind seem to have no connection. A 
chimney much exposed to a west wind is just 
as likely to be satisfactory with its axis 
north and south as east and west. It is 
better to have the middle pots in a long 
stack raised a little above those at the 
ends, but the flue at the leeward end is 
just as likely to draw well as that at the 
windward. 











THE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH SHOW 
NOT ESSENTIAL TO THE DECORATION OF A HOUSE, AND 
OF MANY OF OUR RICHEST CITIZENS ARE FURNISHED IN | 


THE CLARENCE H. 


HE house chosen as a text for our second sermon on the poor 
taste of the rich differs in many ways from the mansion 
described in the December House Beautirut. Unlike the 
Bradley-Martin house the Clarence H. Mackay residence is 

consistent. There is a greater harmony between walls and furniture 
and a greater respect for unity. There is no juxtaposition of the 
costly and the cheap; no mixture of priceless porcelains and trum- 
pery bric-a-brac; no blending of European treasures with the tawdry 
articles of the bargain counter. But the house is none the less a 
powerful object lesson in what to avoid. It is convincing proof of 
mis-spent riches. In one respect it is a greater failure than the 
Bradley-Martin house for more thought has been bestowed upon its 
furnishings. But money cannot buy taste nor purchase a sense 
of the fitness of things. 

The rooms illustrated here are of a personal nature, yet there is 
nothing home-like about them. A formal style, like the Louis XV., 
is seldom successful when made to conform to every-day conditions 
of life. When robbed of its dignity it has little beauty and no 
meaning. Twoof the rooms, the bedroom and the bath-room, show 
how absurd this great style may become when trifled with. In this 
country the simpler phase of the Louis XV. style is seldom essayed ; 
Versailles and the Grand Trianon are taken as models. Liberties 
are rather dangerous when it comes to the apartments of kings. 

Of the three Mackay interiors the sitting or morning room is the 
most successful. It is occupied less than the other rooms and per- 
haps for that reason has more dignity. Architecturally it is un- 
satisfactory. The proportions of windows and doors are faulty. 
The end of the room containing the big window is not well balanced. 
The side panels are too narrow for the breadth of the window and 
the fussy arrangement of the drapery cuts up the entire wall into a 
series of ugly vertical lines. This drapery suggests the “curtain 
effects” of Thomas Sheraton, who was a great furniture-maker, but 
an execrable decorator. The flat wood paneling of the room is ex- 
cellent. The painted panels over the doors are less successful. 
The fire-screen and sconces are charming, and the console and chairs 
are splendid examples of the Louis XV. period. The room, however, 
fails to please. Fine furniture does not necessarily produce a fine 
interior. 

The bedroom lacks the dignity of the morning-room. It is fussy 
and trifling. It shows that a room may be luxurious and yet lacking 
in comfort; that it may contain costly things and yet be entirely 
commonplace. There is nothing livable about the apartment and 
it is devoid of charm. Individuality, on one hand, is absent, and 
historical accuracy on the other. It fails lamentably from both 
standpoints. 

Architecturally, the faults of the other rooms are increased ten- 
fold. The windows are too wide for the doors and the panels are 
badly proportioned. There ig nothing to rest the eye. The con- 
fusion of the walls is repeated in the curtains and reflected in the 
carpet. Repose, usually considered essential in a bedroom, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The room has many incongruities, but 
the crowning absurdity is the bed. The modern pillows put to 
flout the festooned canopy, although the canopy is right and the 
pillows are all wrong. The graceful lines of the bedstead are quite 
effaced by these square, aggressive pillows. The room is a forceful 
object lesson in what to avoid. 


A third article in this series, devoted to the home of a prominent 


is 
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If the bedroom is a! 
said of the bath and dressi 


This astonishing room n 


decoration hours of angui 





be and so few things it o1 
bath-room, but an over-de 
which a bath-tub has bee 
From the rLloOWE red wal 
flowered ceiling, the roon 
Satin and lace are as n 
be inadrawing-room. Tl 
and the sumptuous book 
cult to parallel The fact tl 


antique” 





and that every bit 
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THAT WEALTH IS 
THAT THE HOMES 
XECRABLE TASTE 


( xample of poor taste what can be 


no 


-rather what c nnot be said of it! 
cause the presiding genuis of house 


3] lt is so many things it ought not to 


ted 


and 
Puzzle: 


he flowered floor and back to the 


igl be. It is, properly speaking, not a 
over-furnished room 


:. in 
Find the tub! 


ige joke in interior furnishing. 
it of place here as blue jeans would 
Y ed furniture, the ornate bric-a-brac, 


1 combination of affectation diffi- 
ery piece of furniture is a “genuine 
-A-brac is perfect of its kind makes 


the pity of it only the greater 

When rare and beautif es are so combined that the result 
is pandemonium, there is hing tragic as well as ridiculous in 
the poor taste of the ricl opportunity to create a beautiful 
interior has been wilfully i, and what might be overlooked 
in the poor man’s hous« be forgiven in the millionaire’s 
mansion 

If rooms have, as vy a decided influence on the moods 
of the people who occup disastrous some of these sump- 
tuous apartments must pose, harmony, and dignity are 
ubsent, and without thi ials beauty is impossible. Per- 
haps when we say that ste is lacking, the situation is 
summed up in a nutshell 

The more we see of 1es, the more convinced we are 
that riches and good tas go hand in hand. The tempta- 
io! make his house te expression of his millions is too 
ere: r the rich mat Build me a house that will cost 
so and s s his commis architect. To the decorator he 
says, ‘Furnish the hous respond with the exterior.” The 
archit errs a latter. The exterior of the 
mansion is usually far be the interior. Money must be 
spent , is. TI is French styles with their deco- 
rated wall : | ceilings niture and sumptuous textiles, 
represent the dollar 1 lequately. Reproductions are 
costly; the genuine arti ilous in price. If the result is 
an interior that express« ney and bad taste, the decorator 
loses ni ind the ow satisfaction of securing what he 
wante 1 monument t S 

[r ity, whicl powerful factor in homes of an- 
other clas varently ice in the mansion. It is seldom 
expressed in state apartn 1 if we may judge from the illus- 
trations of private rooms radley-Martin and Mackay houses, 
it is equally lacking in the1 personal suites. No rooms could 
be more devoid of individua the Bradley-Martin bedrooms. 
Nothing could be more dist1 than the Louis XV. bedroom of 
that house less it be kay bath-room. 

Poor taste seems a mil for such freaks in furnishings. 
if mor ; responsible for rooms, poverty has compensations 

~ for onlv the verv rich « trate such apartments. 

THe House BEAvUTIFUI long held the belief that taste 
goes farther than money, a1 se interiors confirm the truth of 
this theo 

Boston family, in the February issue. 
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BATH AND DRESSING ROOM IN 


WHERE WILD BEASTS ARE USED AS 


ANY country houses have their 
walls adorned with the hunting 
trophies of their occupiers. But 
it is much more interesting, 

says London Tit-bits, and very much 
more uncommon, to find these trophies 
made into articles of furniture, and serv- 
ing a double purpose of use and ornament. 

The hunter who has been gored by a 
rhinoceros, and carries the marks of his 
wounds about with him, must find a 
strange fascination in using the very horn 
with which his injuries were inflicted to 
hang his hat on! One of our best-known 
big-game hunters possesses a superb tiger, 
set up as a dumb-waiter. This same 
tiger once almost tore to pieces the man 
he now stiffly supplies with whiskies-and- 
soda! 

His majesty the king possesses a some- 


what similar trophy in th 
ferocious-looking bear, whi 
shot many years ago in Russ 
stands in the smoking-r 
ham Palace, gravely holdi 
front paws. 

In the hall of Baroness Ex 
beautiful mansion in Gros 
there is to be seen an even | 
one of the largest, in fact, tha 
been shot, that fills the usef 
light-holder. In its left pa 
electric torch, which can be sv 


from behind, when it floods the 
a soft red light. This speci 
in Alaska. 


Another trophy exists ick 
the offices of the last two, ar 
agape, brandishes an electric | 
right paw, while he stretches 
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owards his 


nem, upon 


master’s guests, 
a silver tray, a 


f choice cigars. 


he subject of bears, we find 
ful and interesting trophies 
other animals. Picture a 
squatting upon its haunches 
curled inwards to its chest, 
comfortable seat placed be- 
! This unusual piece 
was modeled, many years 


1 


n+ 


i€ os 


vell-known firm of naturalists 
from a young Ceylon elephant, 


me time occupied a prominent 


he hall of a large establish- 
served as a hall-porter’s 
recently, however, come 


ammer, and been sent over the 
w York, and is to be seen in one 


ry residences of Mr. Vanderbilt. 
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PLATE C 


SOME FINE OLD BRASSES 


PY AHERE is a widespread and growing inter- 
est in the work of old metallurgists. An 
antique brooch or buckle, the work of some 
century dead and gone jeweler, has be- 
come heart’s desire to the society woman, 

while literally, almost any old thing in metal, say a 

bronze idol, a pewter tankard, a silver wick-lamp, 

a copper bowl, or a brass flagon is thought to give 

a touch of distinction to the modern home. If any 

of these things can lay reasonable claim to being the 

design of Benvenuto Cellini or his contemporaries 
they become veritable treasures. 

Mellow old brass is just now very much admired 
and desired, and justly so, for apart from its quality 
of indestructibility and its attribute of beauty, it 
has claims above most other metals in a decorative 
sense. Can anything in its way be finer than the 
gleam of a few pieces of fine brass from a carved 
cabinet in a dusky corner? Or consider the effect 
of an old brass mural tablet in the Flemish paneling 
of a library fireplace. 

The accompanying illustrations will be of the 
greater interest since they represent the work of old 
artificers, being genuine antiques in Roumanian 
and Russian brass, with a few pieces from Germany 
and southern Europe. 

The illustrations, while they are faithful to the 
grace and beauty of the shapes and designs, fail to 
show another attribute of the pieces, one which can 
not be reproduced in black and white, for it lies in 
the tint of the metal. This tint is at once soft and 
mellow, inconceivably superior to the crude, glaring 
yellow of common brass. these brasses 
have a reddish tint and others a silvery effect. 

It is possible these tints may be due to the intro 
duction of something besides zine and copper, which 
are the metals used in making brass; or again, they 
may be due to the manipulation of the metals in 
fusing. Along the Ural Mountains in Russia fur 
naces have been found containing scoria which, on 
examination, showed conclusively that brass had 
been made there. Some of the scoria showed 
traces of lead and again of lead containing silver. 
The owner of these pieces, a metallurgist himself, 
is undecided whether the individuality of Roman 
brass is due to its compounding or its casting. 

In Plate A are shown, besides the candelabra in 
the center, six candlesticks. Nos. 1 and 7 are a 
pair of old German candlesticks of yellow brass, 
soft in tint and distinguished by their simplicity of 
design. Connoisseurs in antiquities are always 
attracted by this pair of household candlesticks. 
No. 2 is an altar-piece of Roumanian brass weigh 


some ol 


By CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 


ing over five pounds. 
color. 

Nos. 3 and 5 are from France, and were made in 
the time of Louis XVI. These have fluted stan- 
dards and very ornate chasing on the candle sockets 


It is of good style and fine 





PLATE B 


and bases. They are lovely in their mellow tint, 
and have a light and graceful effect. The cande- 
labra marked No. 4, which is of Venetian work- 
manship, strongly resembles the candlesticks num- 
bered 3 and 5 and is doubtless contemporary with 
them, having the highly finished effect of all the artis- 
tic output of the time of the great Louis. No. 6 is 
a Russian candlestick of massive brass. The tray 
inches in diameter, the candle socket is 
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is seven 


large, and the piece as a whole gives the effect of 
great solidity. 

In Plate B, Nos. 1 and 3, are wall candlesticks of 
silvered brass, with pivots on which the candles are 
to be fixed. The owner thinks these are very fair 
specimens of the old repoussé work. Of course, 
they admit of a high polish and make very good re- 
flectors. No. 2 is a Russian oil-lamp, such as are 
in ordinary use among the common people of 
tussia. It is used suspended from the ceiling as 
are our hanging-lamps. It consists of an orna- 
mental column, from which it is hung, with a star- 
shaped saucer at its base which holds the oil; a 
wick is placed in each point of the saucer, and the 
cup, which hangs below the saucer, looking like an 
inverted tea-bell, serves to hold the drippings. 
This piece is very interesting and bears the evi- 
dences of long use and great age. 

No. 4 is a Roumanian coffee-urn of yellow brass, 
very unique and beautiful. A perforated vessel 
holds the pulls erized coffee above the water in the 
body of the urn, and the decoction may be pro- 
duced as rich and strong as desired by means of 
steam arising from the water, which is made to boil 
by a lamp which is placed in the base of the urn. 
No. 5 is a tray also of yellow brass. The design is 
Japanese, representing birds, dragons, etc., while 
the border shows a design molded in basket weave. 
No. 6 is a candlestick of Russian red brass or tam- 
bac. This was not cast, but is a swaged piece made 
in sections al d solde re d 

In Plate C the wall candlesticks seen in the back- 
ground are of mellow-tinted brass, and in work- 
manship and quality are very attractive. The 
large piece in the center represents a Moorish coffee- 


pot. Though originated long ago its counter- 
parts are still in use by the people of southern 
Europe Che coffee, which is cooked by steam, 


generated from water in the pot and the lamp un- 
derneath, is filtered through a succession of per- 
forated saucers, the finest in the 
world. The g would do credit 
in the cleverness of a Connecticut Yankee. 

collection of brasses is not 
linger in his 
wax protrude from the sockets 
verdigris gather on his 
pieces and stay there, for he will not allow them to 
be polished. However 


and is said to be 
interior arrangement 
The owner of this fir 


a good housekeeper. Coffee stains 
coffee-pots, bits of 
of his candlesticks spots of 


they 


make a brave show- 
ing, for the ollection comprises some 80 candle- 
sticks, several coffee-pots, with samovars, flagons, 


fruit pans, lamps, candelabra, reflectors, and vari- 
ous bits of bric-A-brac. 











HOW TO DRESS A FOUR-POSTER 


PINIONS may differ as to 
the relative merits of oak 
and mahogany for the dining-room, but for the bedroom, 
mahogany has long been conceded to be the wood of woods. 

Whether the furniture be old or new, there is no question 
of the superiority of this medium. White enameled furniture has 
its place also, but for permanent worth the colonial wood takes 
first rank. Preference will naturally 
be given to colonial designs, either 
old pieces or good reproductions. 
The tone of the wood is harmonious 
with dainty bedroom schemes, and 
no chamber, be it ever so plain, is 
commonplace if it contain one good 
piece of mahogany. Lillie Hamilton 
French says that “mahogany is like 
a well-bred guest; it adapts itself to 
its surroundings.” In a room fur- 
nished in white enamel, a mahogany 
dressing-table is never out of place, 
and a mahogany chair in a room 
similarly furnished does not offend. 
A mahogany desk usually proves a 
welcome addition to the white enam- 
eledroom. The best effect is gained, 
however, when mahogany furniture 
is used exclusively, and this plan, 
of course, includes the bedstead. 
Many rooms are furnished in this 
wood with the exception of the bed, 
which is often of brass or white 
enameled iron. This is usually an 
attractive plan, but it does not make for harmony and beauty 
quite so much as the “furnished throughout in mahogany” scheme. 
The room is most satisfactory when the bedstead is of the same 
period as the rest of the furniture. With the heavy mahogany 
pieces of the early nineteenth century, the “French” bed is more 
appropriate, but with the earlier colonial shapes, nothing can equal 
the four-poster. 

How to dress a four-poster might be answered after the manner 
of Carolyn Wells’s reply to the question, How to make angel cake? 
First, catch your angel. First, secure your bed. Select a speci- 
men of mature years, 
strong in the -.ys, and 
before dressing, remove 
all feathers. Old beds 
have been found where 
the goose feathers of 
other days clung to 
cracks and corners. It 
depends where you buy 
your bed, whether in the 
city market or on the 
country farm. The city 
bed is ready for delivery, 
but expensive; the farm 
bed is in a very un- 
dressed [condition, but 
comparatively cheap— 
as cheap as any old 
mahogany piece ever 
is. A broken down four- 
poster weak in the joints 
and decrepit of legs may 
sometimes be bought 
for a song—but it can- 
not be done over for a 
song. A grand opera is 
a better comparison. 
When an old bedstead 
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is in such condition that it does not 
need restoring it is worth the added 


r, due partly to the old stain which 


and partly to age, which the 
t reproduce. The yellow-brown ma- 
with Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and 


iin and the very dark tone that is 


almost purple came into vogue with 
the massive designs of the American 
empire. Consequently modern fur- 
niture-makers are not sticking to the 
truth when they use the dark, ruddy 
stain on the four-post bedstead. 
Assuming that the bed is in order, 
und that it is ready for the canopy, 
how can it best be dressed? Pos- 
sibly the old tester may be in place, 
but the chances are that it is not, 
ind that a new one must be made. 
The making of this necessary frame 
s simple, and one that any carpenter 
an accomplish. There are four- 
and four-posters. Some 
ave plain columns and no carving, 
‘thers have fluted or twisted col- 
umns and elaborate carving. 
In draping the bed, keep it as 
imple as possible. Choose some 
lefinite scheme, and adhere to it. 
(void stuffiness and everything else 
that detracts from comfortable sleep- 
ig. A bed, above all, is to sleep 
r and otherwise fail to conform to 
poster is not a success. There are 
| not use four-posters, claiming that 
But these individuals, it is safe to 
and can therefore deride them. If 
ly in washable material, and if the 
there is no reason why it should 
t of the hospital ward. 
uld surpass Washington’s bed at 
ightly used by the father of his 
country when staying 
at Arlington, and has 
never been altered, it 
may be presumed to be 
true to the period. It 
is shown in the final 
illustration. The cur- 
tains are fringed and are 
unadorned by pleat or 
valance. The spread is 
long enough to fall over 
the base of the bed and 
to make a lower ruffle 
unnecessary. In so 
illustrious an example, 
criticism is perhaps mis- 
placed, but in the mod- 
ern bedroom the ar- 
rangement would seem 
a trifle bald. 
An effective scheme 
is shown in the first 
illustration. Valance, 


posters 


curtains, and ruffle are 
of flowered chintz, with 
inner curtains of muslin. 
The chintz matches the 
hangings at the window, 
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which are identical in pattern 
with the wall-paper. The cur- 
tains of the bed are looped 
back with bands of white 
muslin. Beneath the chintz 
valance, which is put on in 
box pleats, is a muslin valance 
that falls four inches be- 
neath the figured material. 
The ruffle around the base is 
also box-pleated. A white 
Marseilles spread with fringe 
is used upon the bed, with 
big, square pillows. An eider- 
down quilt of the chintz is 
folded across the base. 

This scheme admits of 
several variations. Instead of 
the double ruffle and double 
curtains, a single ruffle and 
single curtains of figured mus- 
lin could be used, and the 
eurtains looped back with a 
plain color in harmony with 
the walls. 

The bed in the third illus- 
tration has curtains at the 
rear only, and the tester is 
finished with a single valance, 
matching the ruffle at the 
base. This bed is all in white 
dimity. The walls are pa- 
pered in a colonial stripe in 


white and yellow. The curtains of the window are of ruffled white 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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dimity, and the dressing-table is hung in white. A wing chair is they have to go. 
upholstered in a figured material, in green, yellow, and white, and stood. Many flippancies that might be tolerated with a brass bed- 


upon the matted floor are hand-made rugs in yellow and green. 
The second bedstead has a curved tester, and is draped in 

sheer muslin. This room is severely plain in all its appointments. 
The decorative value of the four-poster is one of its strongest 

features. When it is made to conform to the color scheme of the 


room it surpasses all 
other beds in its attract- 
iveness. 

Undoubtedly in a 
modern room the best 
effects are gained by the 
use of flowered materials 
matching either walls or 
draperies. The material 
must be of the order to 
withstand frequent wash- 
ing, and to this end it 
should be fastened to the 
bedstead in such a way 
as to be easily removed. 
A simple device is to use 
picture-wire as if it were 
tape, in both valance and 
base ruffles. The wire 
remains taut and pre- 
vents any sagging. It is 
easily adjusted and 
quickly removed. 

In the Connecticut 
building at the Exposi- 
tion were two charming 
colonial bedrooms. In 
one was placed the _his- 
toric bedstead long used 
by Chief Justice Oliver 


Ellsworth. This was — 


elaborately draped in a 
quaint figured material 


| 
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that looked“as old as the bed. 
The other room contained a 
poster of slender fluted col- 
umns, and the tester had a 
simple valance of tufted and 
fringed dimity. The wall- 


- papers in these rooms were 


copies of old ones, and every 
piece of furniture was of his- 
torical interest. There was 
no suggestion of a museum in 
the arrangement. The rooms 
were eighteenth century in 
their simplicity. No visitor 
at the Fair looked into those 
quiet, restful chambers with- 
out longing to carry away 
some of their peace. 

There was nothing about 
the rooms that could not be 
reproduced except the his- 
torical association. Rest 
cures would be unnecessary 
if a little of this simplicity 
could be introduced into our 
bedrooms, and this brings 
us to an important point in 
connection with the four- 
poster. If few of us “live up 
to our old blue china,” few of 
us live up to our four-poster 
beds—and yet the many small 
and trifling things that often 


find place in a bedroom are so incongruous with a four-poster that 


The influence of the bedstead cannot be with- 





stead cannot be perpetrated with the four-poster. No one would 
have the temerity to cover the walls with small photographs or 
to fill the mantel with trifling knickknacks. Levity in decoration 
is impossible so far as the four-poster bedroom is concerned. 

The four-poster bedstead is an interesting link in the evolution 


of the bed. The primi- 
tive bed was one of skins 
and straw. A later de- 
velopment was a rude 
bed built into the wall 
and protected from drafts 
by a single curtain. This 
rough structure was the 
ancestor of the four- 
poster. A few centuries 
later the curtained bed 
became a detached piece 
of furniture encased at 
the back and having 
tapestry hangings. 

The flowered tester 
and looped curtains are 
survivals of the heavy 
draperies that had their 
origin in the Middle 
Ages. 

“The word tester,” 
says Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood, “is derived from 
the French word testiere, 
a kind of headpiece, and 
came to mean in English 
the frame for holding the 
canopy about a high-post 
bedstead.” A four-poster 
without a tester is a four- 
poster robbed of its 
crowning beauty. 





“The Arte and Crafte to Knowe Well to Dye” 


By GARDNER C. TEALI 





HE artist-craftsman interested in the subject 
of dye-stuffs and dyeing will at some time 
in his career, come to hear, probably, of that 
old English “lityll treatise shorte and 
abredged spekynge of the arte and crafte to 

knowe well to dye,” translated and printed by 
Master Caxton, a treatise rich in consolation for 
the soul, but barren in respect to the subject. of 
coloring. The artist-craftsman of to-day, unless 
most piously inclined, will find his disappointment 
in “the arte and crafte to knowe well todye,’’ and 
for that reason, as an adjusting compensation, I 
have borrowed Master Caxton’s title for this more 
mundane text, which “here begyneth.”’ 

The revived industry of the hand-loom’s pro- 
duct, has awakened an interest in dyeing and in 
dye-stuffs. Permanent and good colors are scarcely 
to be had prepared, and while many brilliant colors 
are in the market these are nearly all fugitive in 
quality and crude in coloring. Wherefore makers 
of hand-woven materials are turning back to ear- 
lier chapters in the history of industrial art, therein 
to seek recipes of the dyes compounded by our an- 
cestors in the days of homespun—dyes that have 
held their own despite the glare of a century’s sun- 
shine, and therefore dyes to be trusted and again 
brought into use. 

There are, in the art of dyeing, five colors, called 
mother colors, from the mixing of which all other 
colors are formed ; these are blue, red, yellow, brown, 
and black, and in the process of dyeing two sorts of 
drugs are used, coloring and non-coloring. The 
first are applicative and communicate their colors 
to the materals boiled in them, or passed through 
them, as woods, scarlet grain, cochineal, indigo, 
madder, tumeric, etc. The second sort serves to 
prepare and to dispose the stuffs and other ma- 
terials, and to extract the colors out of the first 
sort of ingredients, as alum, salt or crystal of tar- 
tar, arsenic, realgal, saltpetre, common salt, sal 
ammoniac, sal gemme, agaric, bran, pease-flour, 
wheat, starch, lime, and ashes. 

The following recipes which I have collected 
from old recipe books, may interest the artists of 
many crafts where dyeing is accessory to the finish- 
ing processes. First of all comes the historical 


INDIGO DYE-POT 


The dye-pot should be about 2! feet tall, wider 
at the bottom than at the top, and thus is the 
liquid therein to be contained, prepared after an 
approved manner: Into five-sixth part chamber 
lye do you put one-sixth part water, and after five 
or six large onions cut fine, and the indigo, which 
indigo must be first contained in a bag of cloth. 
Nearly every desired shade of blue may be obtained 
by care being taken as to the length of time the 
stuffs are immersed and by re-dyeing, all the which 
is better determined through experience, the best 
teacher of these matters. 


AZURE 


Take roche alum, and filings of brass, of each 
two ounces; fish glue, half an ounce; vinegar or 
fair water, a pint; boil it to the consumption of the 
half, and enter the goods to be dyed. 


ASH COLOR 
(THE BEST) 


Take fair water, a sufficient quantity; red tartar, 
four ounces; nut galls, three ounces; bruise them 
small, and enter twenty yards of cloth, boil in it 
an hour and a half; then cool and sadden it as you 
think fit. 


SLATE COLOR 


This may be obtained by boiling copperas and 
white oak Cask chips in two quarts water and one 
part chamber lye. 


Of the red dyes the following are the more im- 
portant recipes: 


CARNATION 


Take liquor of wheat bran, a sufficient quantity 
alum, three pounds; tartar, two ounces; boil them 
and enter twenty yards of broadcloth, let it boil 
three hours, cool and wash it, t 
liquor, a sufficient quantity, ma: 
boil ane sadden. 

Observation: The spirit of nitre being used with 
alum or tartar in first boilings, or with both, makes 
a firm ground, so that colors shall not then spoil 
nor lose by the sun, fresh air, vinegar, wine 
water. 


ike fresh clear brat 


ider, four pounds, 
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RED 


To dye the best red color take clear stale wheat 
bran liquor, or flour of tapwort, a sufficient quan 
tity ; alum bruised, three pounds; put all into your 
copper, enter your twenty yards of broadcloth, and 
handle it, boil it three hours, cool and wash it well; 
take fresh wheat bran liquor, a sufficient quantity, 
madder, five pounds, enter your cloth at a good 
heat, handle it to a boiling heat, cool it and wash it 
well; take fresh wheat bran liquor, a sufficient quan 
tity, let it boil, and put in chamber lye, a gallon, 
enter your cloth, boil half an hour t 
it, and it is done. 


und wash 


This second recipe is less troublesome 


ANOTHER 


Grind redwood into chips, sprinkle these into a1 
earthen pot; then put in stuff to be colored, and 
over it more redwood chips until the pot is nearly 
full, alternating redwood and clot! Then cover 
with water. 


RED 


SCARLET 


For every two pounds of stuff to 
two ounces of tartar and one ounce of sal ar iac 
pulverize them and when the water begins to boil 

ut them in and put two ounces white starch, and 
half an ounce of gamboge into the water, and add 
also an ounce of cochineal; make the oil, and 
then put in an ounce and a half of aqua-fortis 
When you have done this put in the stuff; boil 
together, take the stuff out the: t and rinse it 


CRIMSON 


For sixteen pounds of woole! 
gallons of water, or rather moré 
sixteen handfuls of wheaten é stand 
night to settle, stirring it very well the 
morning pour off the clear liquor, or rather strai 
it that it may be perfectly clear M e-half of 
this liquor with as much clean wat t the stuff 
or wool, may be worked commodious! 
this mixed liquor, and put 
alum and one-half pound of tar th er 
well, and then put in the goods 
two hours, keeping them stirring (es; f they 
are made of wool), from top to bot { lly 
To finish it, boil the remainder the bran and 
water with an equal or rather more fai ter d 
when it boils apace, put in four ou l 
and two ounces of pure white tartar powdered, 
stirring it about and taking care | t neither 
runs over or boils too fast, and when it ery well 
boiled put in your ware and stir it it till y 
find it has taken the dye everywher 
rinse it out. 


Yellow dyes are mainly founded 
fustoc, a yellow wood used in dyeing whose coloring 
roperties yield a fine golden yell requiring, 
owever, other ingredients to be mixed with it to 
make it lasting, as in the following re 
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YELLOW 


vater, a sufficient quantity, alum, one 


r your goods, boil two hours and take 
ods and wash clean. Take fresh fair 
ifficient quantity, fustic, two pounds, let 
er your cloth; boil an hour and take it 
vill dye twenty pounds weight. 


tel of Italy and of Provence will dye toa 


BROWN 


lowing recipe makes a reliable brown 


strong decoction of walnut-tree leaves in 


, then put in the matter you would have 
| boil it some hours with the leaves in the 
r, and when it comes out it will be exactly 


, brown color. 


ire obtained by redyeing blue dyed stuffs 
dyes. Here are some tried recipes for 


reen hues 


OLIVE-GREEN 


bran liquor, but stale, a sufficient 
lum, three pounds; logwood, ground, 
boil, and enter twenty yards of broad- 
two hours and a half, cool and wash it 
clear water, a sufficient quantity; hed- 
nly called linge; heath stravel, or fustic, 
ike twenty yards of broadcloth green; 
water, a sufficient quantity; fustic, one 
nadder; nut galls; sumach, of each 
; boil, enter your cloth, handle it well, 
yur and a half, and so cool; add copperas, 
s, and enter your cloth again; boil half 
If you would have it sadder, put in more 





POPINJAY-GREEN 


iter, a sufficient quantity; alum, two 

gwood ground, eight ounces; boil and 

y yards of broadcloth. Boil three hours 
1 bright yellow, then draw it through a 
i then wash it out. 


SEA-GREEN 


1 sad blue, then take water, a suffi- 

; alum, two pounds; logwood, four 

ind enter your cloth, boil three hours, 

nake it a bright yellow, after which 
ugh a cold vat then wash it again. 


| black should first be dyed blue, 
ready to receive the black coloring 


BLACK DYE 
ls of alder bark, or alder tops, 
small, put them into a copper 
ntity of water and boil them 
ery good fire, then take them 
» pounds of nut galls bruised small, 
ich, and four ounces of logwood, 
then enter twenty yards of cloth and 
il it for four hours, then take out 
Du a pound of copperas; which, 
lted, enter the cloth again and handle 
n hour and cool it again, then put 


f chamber lye and enter the cloth 
t boil for half an hour more, then 
ol it, and wash it well. 


nd crafte” of dyeing is the “arte and 

xperimenting, but these few recipes 

helpful, or may, at least, suggest seek- 

the pages of the old poanamee 

of careful housewives, of which books 

ill to be found in the treasure troves of 
d and of Southern attic rooms. 
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SQUAB 
— PROFIT > 


RAISING. 5" 


By HAROLD R. BRIGGS 








This is the first of a series of articles on the subject of how one can make money with a 


little capital and a back yard. 


Subsequent articles will deal with mushrooms, ginseng, 


violets, onions, poultry, etc., and will be by authorities on the various topics. 


NY investment that will yield an income of 

from thirty to sixty per cent may justly 

be classed in the category of get-rich-quick 

schemes. Yet this is what I have done 

and what I expect to continue doing by 
investing in pigeons and selling their young in the 
open market. When I speak of pigeons the reader 
must not confound my kind with other birds which 
are for sale under the same name at every butcher’s. 
The so-called squabs now sold 


How one may successfully “go into squabs” 
best be shown by the writer’s own experience. 

No attempt is made in this article to do more 
than tell my story in the shortest possible space. 
Another might do exactly as I did and have quite 
different results. But the fact remains that I had 
had no experience when I went into the work, and 
was no better equipped than the average suburban- 
ite. There are a number of good books on “ How 


can 





in the market are often nothing 


J me LULU. 
more or less than old pigeons "| 
which have been winged from = 
a farmer’s barn, or which have PO) 


been left after a trap-shooting ze 
contest. The birds | on of 

are quite a different species. 
Indeed, they are as near like 














the ordinary farmyard bird as 
a quail is like an English spar- 
row. Plump and as tasteful as 
many a game bird, they sell for 
from $3.00 to $4.00 a dozen, 
and are listed on hotel menus 
at from 65 cents to 90 cents 
apiece. Furthermore, such 
work as I have done in connec- 
tion with the enterprise, has 
given me more genuine pleasure 
than almost any other that I 
have ever undertaken. It isa 
rule of business that the more 
money one makes the greater 
is the labor involved, that we 
must pay the price in one way 
or another. But with pigeons 
my chief difficulty has been to 
stay away from them. There are 
few enterprises of which one can hoast that the per- 
centage profit is enormous and the work delightful. 

The scarcity of game has made a market for 
young pigeons. Delicacies that tickled the palates 
of club-men and the patrons of hotels ond cafés 
have been difficult to secure, and stewards have 
had to look about for substitutes. For this reason 
squabs have taken a more prominent place on the 
menus, and on the tables of epicures. To meet the 
demand, many amateurs, like the writer, have gone 
into the business, and are doing well. It is of 
course possible that the supply is growing more 
rapidly than the demand—that more squabs will 
be raised than the market can consume—but it is 
not likely. The country is not yet half-educated to 
ataste for squab. As the birds are better known, 
the market will grow with the supply. If, therefore, 
you have a little money, and some vacant land near 
your house, and if you are willing to do it seriously, 
go into squab-raising, by all means. Most suburb- 
anites long for something to “fuss with”; it may 
be a garden, or chickens, or what not, and it is to 
these especially that I repeat, “Go into squabs.” 


THE HOUSE 


to Raise Squabs,” and I can especially recommend 
that which is sent free of charge by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. This supplementary 
reading should by all means be carefully done 
before one goes into the business. What follows is 
but a primer. 


BUYING THE BIRDS 


In March, 1902, I bought forty pairs of mated 
Homers, for which I paid two dollars a pair, and I 
have no reason to regret my purchase. Young and 
unmated birds may be bought for less, but I cannot 
advise too strongly against such a flock. It may 
take months before they are mated, and if you 
want quick results, be sure to buy old birds, prefer- 
ably those a year old, which have been mated and 
are ready for work. As to the especial kind of birds 
to buy, their is much to be said. The species 
known as Runts produce larger squabs than Belgian 
Homers, but they are not nearly so prolific, and for 
that reason not so profitable as the latter. My ex- 
perience is limited to Homers, and my luck has been 
so good that I have never been tempted to try 





other varieties. My birds were 
sponse to an advertisement whic 
poultry journal. 


yurchased in re- 
h appeared in a 
It was one of several which offered 
mated birds at from one to eight dollars a pair. 
Two dollars, I was told, was cheap, and if the seller 


was reliable I was advised to buy. With my pur- 
chase came a guarantee that the birds were mated, 
and the percentage of idle birds was so small that 
I kept the lot. 


HOUSING THEM 


As I look back upon the 
birds’ first home, I can think 
of many improvements, but the 
experience was not costly, and 
the place served its purpose. 
I took an unused cow-shed, 
12x 16 feet, which adjoins my 
barn, and made it over for a 
nesting-house. The walls and 
roof were all right as they 
were, and after the place was 
cleaned and treated to a coat 
of whitewash it actually looked 

« inviting. A strong, well-sealed 
=- floor was laid, and the door on 
the west side closed, the only 
entrance being from the barn 
proper. Along the west wall 
were constructed sixty nest- 
boxes, and on the north wall 
forty. Each pair of birds is 
supposed to have two nests, 
but I built one hundred in all, 
with a view of having a larger 
flock some day. The nest- 
boxes were one foot square and 
one foot deep, and instead of 
using egg-crates, as some works advise, I built them 
solidly to the walls. This proved to be a grievous 
mistake, as the solid boxes are almost impossible to 
clean. Accordingly, after giving them a short trial] 
I sawed the floor of the boxes, and then rested them 
on strips of quarter round, which were nailed to the 
sides. These movable floors were a great improve- 
ment, since it became possible to do the cleaning 
outside the building, and without disturbing the 
birds in adjoining nests. Each nest-box was pro- 
vided with a wooden nappy or nest, and a white- 
washing machine was brought into play again. A 
little carbolic acid was mixed with the whitewash, 
and not a nook nor cranny of the entire place was 
spared. The result has been that the birds have 
been quite free from vermin, and the place has 
always been clean and attractive. 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 
On the west and south walls were perches, and 
underneath them on the floor were laid strips of 


heavy oilcloth, which could be taken out and washed 
down with a hose. Many writers on squabs claim 
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that pigeon manure can be sold for from one-quarter 
to one-third of the food bill—that it is used in tan- 
ning leather, and brings about one hundred dollars 
a ton. Amateur, however, and most professional 
squab-raisers do not find it worth while bothering 
with. By using the oilcloth on the floor the squab- 
house can be kept clean at all times. 

Grit, charcoal, salt, and ground oyster shells are 
essential to the digestion of pigeons, and tins con- 
taining each of these were placed under the tiers of 
nest boxes, so that the birds could always have 
access to them. In another corner I placed a box 
filled with tobacco stems and clean straw for nests. 
The birds make their own nests. and seem to prefer 
the tobacco stems to anything else. It is needless 
to say that it makes the best nesting material, since 
it is a splendid insecticide. The addition of a drink- 
ing fountain completed the equipment of the squab- 

ouse. 


THE FLYING CAGE 
Homers should not be allowed to fly loose. They 


are a nuisance about a place, besides being a prey 
to cats and the neighbors’ small boys. When kept 


under wire, their diet can be controlled, and their 
food so regulated as to produce the best results. 
The flying cage, therefore, is quite as important a 
part of the plant as the house itself. It should be 
placed on the south or sunny side of the house, and 
the larger it is the better. My flying cage was 
ten feet in height and of the same dimensions as 
the house. Ordinary poultry wire is used for 
sides and top of the flyway, and perches should be 
placed on all sides. A large shallow pan of clean 
water for bathing should be placed on the ground 
near the side so that the bath may be freshened 
without entering the cage. And here I would ad- 
vise strongly against allowing grass to grow in the 
yard. The binds will enjoy more a coating of clean 
sand, and it is more healthful. The aviary should 
have a door, but the window is the only entrance 
to the house. 

The model squab-house shown in the illustration 
is, of course, an improvement on my old cow-shed, 
and if I had sufficient capital I should build one by 
all means. The house is large enough to accommo- 
date forty pairs. As the flock increases, one of the 
end-walls can be removed and a duplicate of the first 
building added. This plan of unit houses can be 
indefinitely extended to meet the requirements of 
one’s flock. But my shed served its purpose, and if 
you have one of the same kind, use it by all means. 
Or. if you have no cow-shed, use the barn-loft, and 
mg your flyway out over the roof. Pigeons are 

ardy birds, and so long as their house is airy and 
light one need not worry about the cold. I have 
never found it necessary to heat the place, although 
it is, of course, necessary to see that the water in 
their bath pans and drinking fountains is not 
allowed to remain frozen. Then, if your ex- 
periment warrants a greater outlay, as did my 
own, there will be plenty of time to build the model 
house. If the barn loft is used, precaution should 
be taken to see that it is sealed tight, and that no 
feathers or dirt can get through on the hay below. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Lay matched boards on the barn girders, and have 
a solid wall and door on the end. Wire is, of coursé, 
yractically useless to use for such a partition. 
Che total cost of putting the house in condition 
for occupancy was $56.47, so that with $80.00 
worth of pigeons, the investment for my entire 
plant was $136.47. 


PIGEONS REQUIRE QUIET 


The excitement which attended the installation 
of the birds in their new home lasted a month, and 


I confess that I could not resist the desire to be 
constantly with them. As a result, the eggs were 


few and far between, and it did not occur to me for 
some time that the more attention I gave them the 
poorer were the results. ‘The birds require solitude. 
finally made it a rule that the pen should not be 


entered more than once a week, and the wisdom of! 
the rule soon began to show itself. 

Pigeons will care for themselves in most ways, but 
plenty of water, good food, and a clean place to live 


in must be provided by the owner if he wishes then 
to thrive. The drinking-water insidé 

should be kept fresh and clean, and should be coy 
ered, to prevent the birds from soiling it. Ther 


the house 











AN IMPROVISED HOUSE 


are many patent fountains which work well. ‘The 
bath is one of the few pleasures allowed a pigeo1 
and it should also have fresh water every day 


THE BEST FOOD 


Patent feeders are wholly unsatisfactory, as far 
as my experience has gone, and to this day, with 
my large flock, all the birds’ food is thrown in by 
hand. Feed-boxes permit the grain to be scattered 
and wasted; they form a receptacle for dust and 

feathers, and I abandoned 











them after the { month. I 
now feed my birds twice a day 
-early in the morning and at 
sunset. All grain is fed sepa- 
rately, never mixed, and the 
right allowance will approxi- 














mate 30 per cent corn, 20 per 
cent wheat, 20 per cent peas, 





10 per cent kaffir corn, 10 per 
cent screenings, 5 per cent 


hemp, and the balance of mil- 




















A MODEL SQUAB-HOUSE 








let, with rape seed occasionally 
In warm weather, the amount 
of corn is decreased, and the 
wheat and peas increased, with 
hulled oats added This feed 
is thrown on the floor of the 
house in just such quantities 
as the birds will consume, and 
no more. In this way the birds 
are active and keen, whereas 
they were slow and lazy when 
they ate from the feed trough 


and always had a week’s sup- 
ply before them. The cost of 
feeding has averaged 
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to doctor pigeons. 
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NEST-BOXES 


ear per pair. From the first, I have kept 
xccount of all expenses. 


KNESS AMONG PIGEONS 


nty of grit and salt always at hand, sick- 
flock has been practically unknown. 
the most common pigeon disease, and 
curs the chances are that there is some- 
g with the water or the food, or that your 
‘t clean. The disease is infectious, and 
you give the bird his liberty the better. 
ty which will come from shifting for him- 
cure him. Another disease common to 
“going light.’’ The bird loses 
nd literally becomes a skeleton. This 
ke canker, is due to improper housing and 
d has no cure, so far as I have been able 
er from experts in pigeon pathology. It 
heartless and cruel, but I do not advise 
In the beginning of a 
yme simple treatment may be adminis- 
is soon as it takes hold it is best, I think, 
ll the bird or allow it its freedom, prefer- 
rmer. 
two Saturday afternoons following the 
f the rule about not disturbing the birds, 
» the pen, expecting to be dazzled by the 
my flock. The first day there was not 
in egg, but on the second visit things 


hy 


known as 


etter. Several of the nappies contained 


bacco, and I left rejoicing. Since that 
ns have been entered only once a week, 


bs and clean the nests. 
HE FLOCK INCREASES 


eighth week my flock began to work 
1, and the young came in numbers. Each 
randed with corresponding numbers, and 
e to know individuals in the flock. Asa 
rent birds will retain the same two nest- 
recording the branded pairs it is well 
numbers of the boxes. I keep a card 
1 which I enter the squabs as they are 
rom the nests. By knowing how many 
h pair has had, I have been able to cut out 
f lazy birds who were eating their quota 
thout giving a fair return. 
pigeons are models of domesticity, and the 
of watching a pair together is almost ir- 
From the time they are mated they re- 
lutely constant to one another. If one of 
the other seems, for a time, to be incon- 
ut after a decorous period of mourning, is 
I So long as either live in the 
1owever, they are constant, and share 
work of caring for their young. The 
ne egg in the nest which she herself 
and skips a day before laying the sec- 
With the second egg, both birds settle 
the task of hatching. The hen sits dur- 
ight and until about ten o’clock in the 
when the cock relieves her. The period 
ion lasts about seventeen days, and the 
ng of responsibility continues after the 
itched, both parents taking a hand at 
Here it must be borne in mind 
the day of its hatching until it is killed for 
e squab is fed by its parents, and that its 
e costs nothing. The food is a liquid 
the crop of both the cock and hen, which 


te again. 
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the little ones get by thrusting their bills into the 
mouths of the parents. ‘This pigeon’s milk is the 
whole diet for the first week, Aan it gradually be- 
comes thick and contains particles of corn and 
wheat. After ten days the squabs are taking hard 
grain from the crops of the old ones. The rapidity 
with which squabs grow is best shown by the 
pictures, which are reproduced through the courtesy 
of Mr. Elmer C. Rice. One can almost 
see them grow during the first two 
weeks. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET 


When the squabs are about two 
weeks old, and no longer require the 
constant attention of their parents, the 
old birds begin to prepare their second 
nest and two more eggs arrive. In 
caring simultaneously for the growing 
“children” and hatching a second pair 
of eggs, the old birds have a busy time, 
but when the “ growing children” reach 
the mature age of four weeks, grim 
death overtakes them, and the parents 
have a few days in which to give their 
undivided attention to the surviving 
pair. This routine of laying and hatch- 
ing is continuous, and a pair of pigeons 
has been known to have as many as 
thirteen pairs of young a year. 

When the squabs are removed for 
market, the nappy and nest-box are 
cleaned and whitewashed. If this is 
done thoroughly, and the birds are 
allowed to use tobacco stems for their 
nests, one will have no trouble with 
vermin. 

The disagreeable part of the squab 
business comes with the necessity of 
assisting grim death in overcoming the “ growing 
children,” but, as one breeder advertises, “It can 
be done by any lady without interfering with her 
other household duties.” It is not a pleasant 

astime, however, and one which I leave to the 

utcher’s boy, who seems to have a genuine fond- 
ness for it. I made no attempt to pluck the birds, 
preferring to accept a little less from my customers 
and allow them that pleasure. After the squabs 
are killed, they must be hung for one night and the 
natural heat expelled before they are ready to ship. 

I know of one old couple who have gone into 
squab-raising as a means of livelihood and have 
found it lucrative enough. The man not only 





One Day Two Weeks 


SQUABS AT VARIOUS AGES 


dresses the squabs, but his wife, who is an excellent 
cook, roasts them and stuffs them with chestnuts. 
The result is successful, and no one hesitates to pay 
eighty cents apiece for the birds. A quantity of 
cold roast squab is always kept in the ice-box, ready 
to deliver for an improvised supper party or lunch- 
eon at a moment’s notice. This is perhaps carry- 
ing the industry farther than most people would 





FLYWAYS OF A SERIES OF UNIT HOUSES 


care to, but it shows one way of making an extra 
profit.. 

So much for the story of a squab, from the cradle 
to the grave. And now for figures. My original 
investment was, as I have said, $136.47, and I re- 
solved that instead of declaring dividends I would 
put any money I might derive from selling squabs 
into buying additional mated pairs. I would have 
raised my own breeders, but I had not the patience 
to bother with them. I wanted quick results. 

Instead of buying food for six or eight months for 
unproductive birds, my new pairs were more than 
paying for their keep. They settled down to work 
practically as soon as they were housed, and I had 


Three Weeks 


squabs for sale at all times. I received from 25 to 
40 cents apiece for them. My neighbors furnished 
my market at first, and as the supply became greater 
the local markets took all I could sell. 
FIGURES 
From March 1, 1902, to March 1, 1903, my profit 
and loss statement was as follows: 


EXPENSES 





10 pairs pigeons at 
Fee $80.00 
Remodeling house 56.47 
Accommodations for 
sixty more pairs 88.09 
66 pairs at $2.00. . 132.00 
Pe WES sie dice 142.56 
—— $499.12 
{ECEIPTS 
Sale of 692 squabs at an 
average of 28 cents $193.76 
ASSETS 
Buildings $88.09 
Buildings 56.47 
Bras .... 80.00 
Birds . 132.00 306.56 500.32 
PS gs archi $1.20 


Thus it will be seen that by the end of 
thefirst year my plant was worth $500.00, 
although I had actually invested but 
$305.36 in cash. The original flock had 
done more than their share, and I started 
in the second year with one hundred and 
six working birds and their houses. As 
I purchased new birds, more barn space 
was used, and new flyways built. 

Feeling that I had invested all I could afford, I 
resolved to see what profit I could make before ex- 
tending the business. The following account shows 
what I accomplished the second year: 

Marcu, 1903, Tro Marcu, 1904 
RECEIPTS 
To sales 1,592 squabs $462.17 


EXPENSES 
Por feed....... chia $143.10 
Miscellaneous expenses... 11.75 154.85 
Profit . $307.32 











HE blue-and-white effect requires the exer- 
cise of an unerring instinct for color, an 
instinct not pecemeee by the average 
decorator or the average amateur; and it 
has limitations which are against its use 

except under certain conditions. 

For the sunny rooms of a city house, or for almost 
any exposure in a seashore house occupied only in 
the months of brilliant sunshine, blue and white 
is ideal. Nothing is so dainty, nothing is so clean, 
nothing conveys the subtle sense of dignified sim- 
plicity quite so well as a good combination of blue 
and white. 

In such a combination the white should avoid 
alike the suggestion of blue or of yellow. Milky 
best expresses the quality of the right tone. The 
blue should be an absolutely pure blue, free from 
the slightest suspicion of green—the blue of Royal 
Bonn or Owari china. When that has been said, 
three-fourths of the blue-and-white papers and 
fabrics are ruled out, for nothing is so hard to find 
asfa blue wholly innocent of green. This all-per- 
vasive green tinge may with justice be laid at the 
door of William Morris. 

The ideal blue-and-white room is wainscoted, say 
four feet above the floor. All the woodwork is, of 
course, white, the floor a dark stained one, or else 
with a plain covering which may be wool filling or 
may be only blue denim. Above this wainscoting 
should be laid a paper in an elaborate scroll pattern 
of blue on a white ground, finished at the top with 
a white molding. Such a room, with furniture of 
mahogany or Flemish oak, with much silver and 
cut glass, would be delightful for a dining-room if 
it had a sunny exposure. If a blue-and-white rug 
in exact harmony with the paper cannot be found, 
an oriental one with dark blue and red is a tolerable 
substitute. Or one might do worse than invest 
in white or gray goatskin rugs to lay on the blue 
filling. The mantelpiece may be carried above 
the shelf and paneled or set with a mirror, making 
a background for a little good blue china. There 
should be no pictures, no embroideries, only crisp 
and heavy linen covers on sideboard and serving- 
table. The shades should be white, and the cur- 
tains the straightest and simplest possible of clear 
white net or muslin. 

Wainscoting is seldom practicable, and another 
method of breaking the too great expanse of wall- 
paper is to carry the white of the ceiling down on 
the side wall say two feet and a half. In place of 
a picture-molding, a four-inch shelf of wood may 
be used to support an occasional plate or jar, the 
blue and white of the china standing out well 

ainst the white of the frieze. Below this lay the 
blue-and-white paper. In a country house, the 
floor may well be left bare, and the furniture be of 
the simplest—ash, of good shape, bought “in the 
wood,’’ and enameled white or black. Indeed, a 
judicious use of black has been the saving of 
many a blue-and-white room 


By ELEANOR:ALISON CUMMINS 


THE WALL-PAPER 


In choosing the paper for a dining-room, due 
regard must, of course, be had to the china which 
is to form, if not the decoration, the service of the 


room. If thisis Canton china, a different treatment 
is possible. It is possible to find an ingrain paper 


in a blue harmonizing with the grayish tint of the 
china. Against this ground, engravings or etchings 
may be hung in the simplest of mahogany or ebon 
ized frames. A blue room was once papered with 
Michelet charcoal paper, at a cost not much greater 
than that of cartridge paper. The man who used 
it hung his pictures so cleverly that the too fre- 
uent joinings were scarcely distinguishable, and 
the color and surface of the wall were delightful 

It sometimes happens that a room is abnormally 
high, or appears so through some defect of pro- 
portion. Very often this is the case with the rooms 
of first floor apartments. A good expedient is to 
have a two-foot frieze of a lighter shade of the blue 
of the figured wall-paper. This may be of cartridge 
paper, possibly of denim or unbleached muslin, 
stretched over the space, sized and painted. Again, 
a@ narrow shelf may take the place of a picture- 
molding. 

In otentin these methods of treatment to bed- 
rooms, & good many variations are admissible. In 
the first place, the height of a bedroom rarely ad- 
mits of a frieze, and even borders are seldom used. 
Again, the furniture of a bedroom breaks the wall 
space more, so the walls may well be entirely 
covered with a figured paper, preferably lighter in 
effect than that used for the dining-room Few 
pictures should be used on a figured wall 

FHE FURNITURE 

For the floor, nothing is better than white mat 
ting and white fur rugs, unless one has a blue-and 
white cotton rag rug woven. The almost universal 
white iron bed is exactly suited to the blue-and- 
white room, but its more pretentious sister of brass 
should be rigorously excluded. Other furniture 
may be of white enamel, but a bureau of mahogany 
or other dark wood is much more effective. Table 
covers, couch-covers, and the upholstery of a « 
in blue denim or heavy linen are re 1c 
than those of figured material. The plain couch 
covering is a good background for the embroidered 
pillows which the owner of the room is sure to 
accumulate. Sometimes the plain material is car- 
ried up on the wall behind the couch to a height of 
two or three feet, making a background for small 
pictures or bits of plaster. The same thing may be 
done with the mantel, though the best thing for 
that position is a mirror in a white frame 

The blue-and-white bedroom is the place of all 
places for embroidered curtains, covers, and bed- 
spread, worked in blue, on heavy linen. A clever 
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HOW I FURNISHED A DUTCH 


T had long been my ambition to have a Dutch 
dining-room, but the fulfilment seemed im- 
ssible considering the small amount which 
had to spend, but at last I resolved that my 
cherished wish should become a glowing reality. 
First, I took a survey of the room. It was 12x12 
feet, opening from the living-room by double doors, 
and had two windows; the walls were of rough 
white plaster, and the woodwork a garish yellow 
pine—not an enco ing outlook certainly. 

A painter mixed for me a large quantity of 
weathered-oak stain. I then went over the wood- 
work, giving it two coats; when dry it was the most 
beautiful dull brown. Next I turned my attention 
to those hideous walls. I colored kalsomine with 


dye, a rich, warm yellow, going over the ceiling and 
side walls with this to within five feet of the floor. 
To the latter space I gave two [coats of kalsomine 
A carpenter put a wide picture 


colored Delft blue. 








molding, previously stained in the weathered-oak 
finish, where the blue and y joined; this was 
to be used as a plate rail. After scrubbing the floor 
with hot, soapy water and allowing it to thoroughly 
dry, I gave the edges two coats of the stain like the 
woodwork. Then came the problem of furniture. 
I bought the plainest dining-table I could find; 
it was square, and had plain legs; six chairs with 
wooden seats and straight backs. These I also 
treated to two coats of the stain. I had long 


possessed an old chest, containing two large drawers 
and two smaller ones above. I y this in 
strong lye water, then sand-papered it, had the 
carpenter remove the two lower drawers and fit in 
glass doors with leaded panes; it received its share 








of the brown finish, and when it had been completed 

with dull brass castors and knobs, was a very 

presentable buffet. The rug was one of the fluff 

ones woven from an old blue ingrain carpet, using 
24 








BLUE-AND-WHITE ROOMS 


needlewoman might adapt the floral forms of the 
wall-paper to this purpose. 
Che charm of the blue-and-white bedroom is that 


it gi one such a good excuse for ransacking the 
Japanese shops for dainty bits of china for dressing- 
tab lesk, and washstand, and for cotton fabrics 
for pillows. Only once in a while will the rght blue 


nd, almost never in the white cr°pe with blue 
, but diligent search is sometimes rewarded 
rope with white figures on a soft blue ground. 


Of > china there is no end. One thing only is 
ilmost impossible to get, a comb and brush tray. 
It however, be imported at moderate cost, but 
the operation requires several months for its com- 


Wh blue china is, of course, the suitable 
¥ paniment to the blue-and-white room, it is a 
fa t the blue-and-white room is not the best 
sett for blue china. So if one’s collection of 
hit of real artistic worth, entitled to considera- 

I lf, he will seek another background for it. 
| possible rooms for the display of china, 
of course, choose a chamber paneled with 
d ither black with age or stained to the 
Fler tint But as such a room is unattainable 
to 1 people, they are forced to content them- 

th the possibilities offered by paint and 





es without saying that the wall surface 
sh ye as nearly plain as possible, preferably of 
cartridge paper or painted burlap, and dark wood- 
wor ilways tobe chosen. As to the color of 
the walls, either a dull green or a brilliant yellow is 
he background for blue china. There are 
some russet-browns that bring out blue admirably, 
it ’ are most successful when the blue tones 
» minority, used simply as a high light in 

4 aa; 10r scheme 
trast of pure brilliant yellow and pure 
ful one if well managed, but it takes 
select a sufficiently bright and deep 
Everything else in the room must be as 
lu somber as possible. The darkest and 
sober of oriental rugs should cover the floor, 
the ture should be of Flemish oak. The 
ll is a good background for engravings, 
preferably, framed, without much margin, 
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Such a room, for all its dark coloring 
furniture, is never dull. The brilliant 
the wall is like a bath of sunshine. 

M n harmony with the average taste is a 


orer n with walls of the soft green sometimes 
ipire, woodwork of a deeper green, and 


perhaps even green furniture. Such a room, of 
ir mands sunshine. It is the place for ferns. 
[t needs the sparkle of cut glass, the light reflected 


rass sconce, but it brings out all the good 

point ne’s blue china. Another advantage of 

greet it it is possible to obtain good tones of 

I heap materials, while to think of cheap 
llows or browns is to groan in spirit. 


DINING-ROOM 


1 Vv vy chain. At the windows I hung two 
wid silkoline in a blue-and-yellow combina- 
the double doors, denim porti?res of 


blue « ned with heavy yellow silk in a conven- 

N r the finishing touches, the ones that bring 
out t eauties or mar the whole by their incon- 
gruit On the plate rail I put plates of different 
3izes 1e ware; very good reproductions of the old 
Engl in now be purchased really cheap; on the 
sideboard, a pair of tall brass candlesticks, three or 
four s , and a huge blue punch-bowl. Over the 
buffet ng a large poster picture of Wilhelmina 
frame brown, and there were two or three small 
Dut nes here and there. After placing a brass 
bowl of red and yellow nasturtiums in the middle 
of the table, I surveyed my completed room with, 
[ thir istifiable pride. 

Ruta Bouptnot. 
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OLD CHESTER AND ITS ARCHITECTURE 


“4 HESTER, the capital of Cheshire, 
and the seat of a bishop, pleasantly 
situated on the right bank of the 
river Dee, is, perhaps, the most 

quaint and medizval-looking town in Eng- 
land. Whether or not 
asettlement of the early 


By ELIZABETH E. GOLDSMITH 


of that. After this awakening, I consulted a 
few authorities. One speaks of the “streets 


as remarkable for being sunk far below the 


Chester excels all other English cities in 
the number of its quaint and picturesque 
half-timbered houses, and every effort has 
been made to carry out modern improve- 
ments in such a way as to interfere as little 

as possible with the 





Britons occupied the 
place of modern Chester 
is uncertain, but the 
Romans made it the 
headquarters of the fa- 
mous Twentieth Legion 
for four centuries be- 
ginning about A. D. 60. 

Chester still bears 
distinct traces of its 
origin in a Roman e¢as- 
trum, and the older part 
of it forms an oblong 
intersected by two main 
streets at right angles to 
each other, and = sur- 
rounded by walls and 
towers the foundation 














of which is probably 
Roman, while the upper 
portions date from Ed- 
wardI. These walls are 
in excellent preserva- 
tion, and are thought to 
be the most perfect re- 
mains of ancient fortifi- 
cation in England. The 
circuit of the walls is 
nearly two miles, and 
the paved footway on 
top affords a delightful 
walk, commanding ex- 
tensive and beautiful 
views of the city and its 
surroundings. 

We strolled around 














the halls one lovely, 
sunshiny morning, get- 
ting views of the cathe- 
dral from the walls; the 
Phoenix Tower,the most 
interesting of all, with 
its inscription recording 
that Charles I.. hence 
witnessed the defeat of 
his troops on Rowton 
Moor in 1645; of the 
walls themselves at va- 
rious points, and the 
outlying water-tower to 
which ships used to be 
moored in the days 
when the tidal waters 
of the Dee washed the L 
walls of Chester. 

The most characteristic and unique fea- 
tures of Chester are the Rows, found in the 
four main streets converging at the Market 
Cross. Perhaps it betrays a certain obliquity 
of mind, but I had imagined the Rows to be 
a walk on top of a row of houses, with other 
houses, in some queer way that I could never 
quite explain to my own satisfaction, on top 








Old Chester 
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lowest inhabited portions of the houses, and 
below the footways, which are within piazzas 
called Rows; the latter consist of broad paved 
walks underneath the second floor of the 
houses, with balustrades in front, and shops 
on the inner side. There are stairways at 
intervals leading down to the road, where 
there are also some shops.” 
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characteristic features 
of the place. So that 
there is nowhere a sense 
of incongruity or of the 
new jostling against the 
old. The three finest 
specimens of the old 
timber-built houses are 
in Watergate Street, 

God’s Providence House 

is so called from the 

inscription it bears, 

which is said to be a 

grateful commemora- 

tion of immunity from 
the plague in the seven- 
teenth century. The 
house was originally 
built in 1652, and in 
1862 it was carefully 
reconstructed in the old 
style, and as far as pos- 
sible with the old ma- 
terials. Farther down 
the street on the same 
side is Bishop Lloyd’s 
House, built in 1615, 
with a richly carved and 
pargeted front. A little 
farther on, and turning 
down a small entry to 
the left, we reach the 

Stanley :House or Pal- 

ace, built in 1591, the 

oldest timber house in 

Chester, originally the 

town residence of the 

Stanley’s, now divided 

into small tenements. It 

seemed to us a pity to 
see it put to such a use; 
but to the woman who 
showed us about, it 
seemed a far greater 
piece of desecration, in- 
deed a threatened act of 
vandalism, that the 

Americans so nearly 

| sueceeded in buying it 

| toexhibit at the World’s 

Fair. 

The cathedral, origi- 
nally the Abbey of St. 
Werburgh, built for the 
Benedictines in 1093, by 
Hugh Lupus, assisted 

by St. Anselm, is a remarkable gothic struc- 

ture full of interesting memories. It became 

the cathedral of Chester in 1541. 

We did not leave Chester without visiting 
the vaulted crypts; and as we went we 
speculated idly over an age where men fought 
and preyed upon each other in the name of 
religion. 
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DINING-ROOM IN A RHODE ISLAND HOUSE 




















DINING-ROOM AT WINNETKA, ILLINOIS. GEORGE HARVEY, ARCHITECT 
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THE VITAL THINGS IN THE HOME 


POSSIBILITIES WITH COLORS 


T is with the material side of the home that 
this article has to do, perhaps we might say 
the house rather than the home. Beginning 
with a house that must be furnished on a 
moderate income, how solve some of the many 

problems in making a house beautiful—where econ- 
omize, where be prodigal! What are the color 
schemes best adapted to this particular house, or 
that, and why? What treatment shall the walls 
and floors receive that will be satisfactory and at 
the same time economical? Then there are rugs, 
furniture, pictures, curtains, bric-A-brac, and dishes, 
all working themselves into knotty problems that 
must be untangled. 

Frequently people buy houses already built, and 
there is the question of how to adopt the house to 
one’s own needs, that has filled those of another 
with different requirements. 

If the house is small, how add apparent space? 
If it is too somber, what effects will produce cheer- 
fulness? Color to begin with is the most impor- 
tant element entering into the furnishing of a house. 
If the coloring be faulty no house can be beautiful. 

Many people who instinctively detect good form 
from bad find difficulty in using color to advantage. 
This is attributable, in most cases, to the fact that 
people do not look for color. To study it every- 
where about us in nature is well worth while, since 
its contemplation affords pleasure, and a knowl- 
edge of its combinations is of practical value in the 
home. It is necessary to study the proportion of 
one color to another, and of varying shades of the 
same color, in applying them to house decoration. 
For instance, the artist tells us to furnish a room 
in shades of nasturtium, including leaves and blos- 
soms, but fails to remind us that the darkest shade 
of green in the leaves prevails; that the stems, a 
lighter, yellower green, bring together as it were, 
the leaves and blossoms; that the gorgeous reddish 
yellow of the petal is separated from the light yel- 
low tint, showing in the heart of the flower by a 
beautiful soft brown. This velvety brown modi- 
fies the coloring of the flower and illustrates a law 
in nature that ought always to be followed in 
art. Colors in nature are never allowed to infringe 
upon each other. 


THE LAW OF COLOR 


Unless this law of color is understood the using 
of several shades of the same color in a room is apt 
to prove disastrous. The strongest color will look 
garish, and the lighter shades faded; but separate 
these varying tints by some color that unites them 
and harmony prevails. The Orientals have known 
this law to perfection. A rug having the general 
effect of red or blue or some other color combines 
several colors, and many shades of each color; yet 
one color is so separated from another, and the 
proportion of one color to another so carefully 
studied, as to make the ensemble perfect. 

One way of using different colors and different 
shades of a color in a room is to be careful not to 
place them too close together, and then harmonize 
them by using something in the room combining all 
of these colors and tints. It may be in a textile 
on piano or table, a chair or couch covering, or 
perhaps a rug. Oriental rugs and hangings seem 
to be possessed of some magic, for, combining as 
many colors as they do, when put into a room 
with any one color prevailing, they immediately 
assume this coloring to an extent. The color of 
the room brings it out. 

Possibly a note of warning might be sounded in 
regard to the danger of rooms becoming monot- 
onous where the scheme is blue, or green, or yellow, 
or any other one color; greens particularly must be 
managed with discretion else they become too heavy 
and too dense. Again, it is the combining of sev- 
eral colors with the one color prevailing, that is, 
color used in careful proportions, that makes the 
successful room or suite of rooms. 

Gray is a color that has been very much decried 
by decorators, especially the gray of rough plaster 
in_its natural state. Yet to the new homemaker, 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


who has rough gray walls, 
stain them at present, let | 
but accept them as a back 
with a vim. 

A color scheme to begin with might be suggested 
from the first days of autur Greens, touched 
with brown and red and 
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not be dist ouraged, 
nd and go to work 

















ittle vellow, against the 
gray color. To put this hint on a practical basis, let 
us take the living-room, with its gray walls, hop 
ing that the woodwork is dark, and cover the floor 
with a deep green rug—the green of the forest. It 
may be that it is necessary to use an old one, and 
possibly that old rug happens to be one of moquet 
—tan, with a border of pink roses! So much the 
better, have it colored; give the dyer a sample of 
the shade, and it will come out in a tone as ricl 
as velvet. 

Then there are the windows to curta Pre 
suming they are casements, here is the great oppor 
tunity for making the room attractive! Dor 
think of anything in ‘the way of conventional cur 
tains. Purchase somet! tt there is n¢ 
end of all sorts of pretty, inexpens stuffs in tl 
shops. A green will do here; green, wi erhaps 
autumn reds, browns, or yellow. If the windows 
really are casements, shades may be omitted, and 


these curtains, hanging from a brass rod, combine 
the decorative and essential fe é I 
of plants. Green palms will look ler 
the gray walls, and an old-fashioned begonia w 
combine your autumn tints 





EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS 

If there should be a French door openi 
veranda, a plain green curtai irlap, or son 
other plain green, will combine with the floor co 
ering, and keep the surfaces f1 t 1 
broken. 

Where the wal! is in distinct contrast to the floor 
covering it is advisable to carry the 
up as much as possible. In this room, for instance, 
a divan or davenport would look well covered wit! 
a green, agreeing with the tone of the floor. If the 
mantel is of gray cobblestones or brow r red 
brick, green in a jar for flowers or in candlesticks 
would look well against it. 

Dark furniture will show to advantage iwainst 
the gray background, and colored book bindings 
are delightful against gray. There are always 
cushions and table-covers, etc., that make conve 
nient mediums for furthering this color scheme. 

In the dining-room of this same house, blue and 
white cotton, those of Japancse make are excellent, 
might be hung at the windows; blue dishes 
look well on the gray wall la rug o ie 
white, either of American or Japanese make, or 
better still, a blue and white rag 
outwear the others twice over, would make any 
thing but a commonplace room in spite of the gray 
walls. If the right color o le rags are not at 
hand, there is always the dyer to fa on; it 
fact, it is a question which is st value to the 
furnisher of moderate-priced homes, the dyer or the 
painter. They very near! ance the scale 
of utility. 

The problem of making e€ appear 
more spacious, or a somber house more sunny, is 
one that often confronts us, an 1e writer knows 
of no better way of suggesting ps than by illus- 
tration. 

The house under consideratic vhen purchased 
ready-made, had the two defects. wit hird one 
added. It was too small, too somber, and the 
rooms were out of proportion. It isisted on the 
first floor of a hall that received 1 ht, with the 
exception of what came from the ining rooms. 
On the right was the living-room, fronting north, 
with a little light coming from the west. Back of 
this was the dining-room, the largest room in the 
house, really out of proportion to all the others 
To the left of the hall as you entered was a small 





OR 


cannot afford to 


wal 


pparently adding space. 


ry, which faced north, but fortunately received 


orning sun; leading off from this room to 
uth was a den. 


| of the woodwork on the first floor was pine 


had been stained very dark brown, almost 


the only redeeming thing about the house 
lls were tinted and each room was a differ. 


lo 
lor 


was decided to run the same color scheme 


ighout the first floor which was a wise decis. 


nee there could have been no better way 


The hall and living- 
were papered in a two-toned yellow, the 
$s varying so little as to make it practically 
ne his transformed the house, giving a 
g of sunshine and room. 
dining-room was next given consideration 
upered in a French paper. a wide stripe of 
nd white; the blue was a deep, rich shade, 
is blue stripe were bunches of yellow jon- 
Che note sounded in this yellow and blue 
ition was echoed throughout the other 
and the wide stripe of the paper neutralized 


ize of the room, and made it appear in right 


tion to the living-room. 
floors of hall. living-room, and dining-room 
»vered with rugs of a deep blue terry, and at 
lows were hung curtains of two-toned 
s in the same shades as the wall, as near as 
and wall-paper could be matched. The 
ns were one of the prodigalities of the fur- 
z, and combined with the rugs were another 
iaking the house look larger, for the 
floor covering, the less pattern of any 
howing. the larger the room will appear. 
walls with curtains, and the walls will recede 





tly In fact, the success of a room de- 
4s much or more on curtains than on any 
rt of its furnishings. By their curtains ye 


divan in the living-room was covered with 

he same as was used on the floor. On this 

is one pillow covered with raw silk in yellow, 

1e wall; another silk one the shade of the blue 

nd two or three others in a beautiful cre- 

hes of yellow and white marguerites 

blue ground, very little blue showing. 

ne cretonne was used for cushions in two 
rockers, which had been painted black. 

urniture was Flemish in the living-room; and 

ortable large table—at one side, not in the 

1 small room—held a brass lamp with 

work brass shade lined with yellow silk. 

mp was one of the pleasant things in the room. 

ed on a beautiful piece of Japanese em- 

ry—blue, black, and gold. 





STRONG COLOR EFFECTS 


purchase of the curtains, the two water- 
the lamp, and the piece of embroidery in 
were made possible by economy in the 
oom furniture, which was bought at the 
cturers in the natural color and _ stained 
Besides the table and chairs in the dining- 
ere were a small sideboard, a serving-table, 
hest for linen; the chest made by a local 
d stained to match the other furniture— 
» sure, but in perfect harmony with the 
of the living-room, and quite inexpensive. 
s a great deal said about keeping in one key 
decoration. This is important in a certain 
ywever, it is very well to strike a note 
strong occasionally and hold to it until 
ffect is gained, but one can not go on and on 
t eternal sing-song and achieve beautiful 
nd where everything cannot be purchased 
it is worth while to study where to economize 
to be extravagant occasionally. 
7 room should have its culmination in some- 
it is more beautiful than anything else in 
either in color, texture, or form. It 
1 piece of furniture, a picture, a vase, aD 
lery—but some pitce de résistance to attract 
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The 
Food Value 
of a Soda Cracker 


You have heard that some foods furnish 
fat, other foods make muscle, and still others 
are tissue building and heat forming. 





You know that most foods have one or 
more of these elements, but do you know that 
no food contains them all in such properly bal- 

. anced proportions as a good soda cracker? 








The United States Government report 
shows that soda crackers contain less water, 
are richer in the muscle and fat elements, and 
have a much higher per cent of the tissue 
building and heat forming properties than any 
article of food made from flour. 


That is why Uneeda Biscuit should form 
an important part of every meal. They rep- 
resent the superlative of the soda cracker, all 
their goodness and nourishment being brought 
from the oven to you in a package that is proof 
against air, moisture and dust—the price being 
too small to mention. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertisers 
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By THE 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 


ROM time to time people have come to me 

with suggestions for new names for THE 

House Beautirut: the title, they said, 

limited the magazine, restricted it. One 
thought “Things Beautiful’ would be an 
improvement. I have always received these 
suggestions with thanks for the interest which 
rompted them, and without any thought of mak- 
ing a change. As a matter of fact, THE House 
BEAUTIFUL is at least as good a name as, and I am 
inclined, in my prejudice, to think it a very much 
better name than, is carried by the other magazines. 
Indeed, the owner of one of the most prosperous 
journals ‘‘for ladies,” once remarked that he would 
ive a very large sum if he could name his paper 

HE House BrEAvTIFUL without re-educating the 

ublic. Recently the value of the name has been 
Sooushe home to me by the sight of two stray copies 
of ‘‘The House Beautiful and the Home: a Journal 
for those who Design, Beautify, Furnish, and In- 
habit Houses: Edited by Mrs. Ernest Hart, London.” 
It is, perhaps, a flattering thing to have one’s title 
taken in this fashion, and I have no doubt Mrs. 
Ernest Hart’s intentions are complimentary; but 
my gratification would be greater if she had copied 
something more than the name. The English 
House Beautiful is now in its eleventh month, to 
judge by the heading, and the November issue may 
therefore be taken as mature evidence of what 
future issues are to be. The Chicago House Brav- 
TIFUL has many faults, and makes no claim to sur- 
passing virtues; but, Dieu merci! it is not so bad 
as its English imitation. Our pages may not enter- 
tain persons not interested in their homes; they may 
even be ‘“‘heavy”’ and narrow, but they are not given 
over to ‘“‘How to be Always Amiable,” or to articles 
“On Catching Cold, by a Medical Lady.” So far 
we have not been called upon to write to any corre- 
spondent that “I can quite understand your anx- 
iety in thinking that your little girl shows signs of 
rickets” ; nor can I announce, among the ‘‘features’”’ 
of THe House BEAUTIFUL, a series of recipes of 
“(dishes for diabetics.” 

One of two things is evident: either Mrs. Ernest 
Hart has no glimmering of the wants of British 
readers, or the wants of the British readers are 
weird beyond words. 


MAGAZINES IN ENGLAND 


NGLISH periodicals, of all sorts, are a 
source of surprise and sorrow to me. Their 
editors seem to have no conscience, or, 
perhaps, in the breadth of English civili- 
zation, conscience is always second in 

importance to income. In America, there are few 
editors who will sell actual reading space to adver- 
tisers without some small “adv.” or ‘‘communi- 
cated” at the end. In England it is a common 
practice; one pays for write-ups of all kinds. If 
you desire social prominence, you can buy the news- 
paper variety at so much a line — after buying a 
number of titled guests. If you have things to 
sell, on payment of a fixed sum the editor will cheer- 
fully state, editorially, that your wares are unsur- 
passed. I am informed that the English publica- 
tion Country Life is regularly paid for the space 
iven over to descriptions of country homes, but 

cannot vouch for the statement. The Lancet will 
praise your table waters, and the Ladies’ Pictorial 
or something else, will assure its trusting readers 
that your facial cream or your imitation pearls are 
without equal. Possibly if all the world under- 
stands that these statements are worth no more 
than the sixpence a line that they cost, there is no 
harm done. But it is a custom that does not, hap- 
pily, go well with any declaration of independence. 
Aside from the subsidized prejudices of certain 
dramatic critics in New York, this practice of say- 


EDITOR 





ing whatever advertisers demand is not commor 

America, and for that reason we may well rejoic¢ 
Generally speaking, our editors mean what they 
say, however imperfectly they say what they mean 





THE LOVE OF ITALY 


ERSONS who have traveled much about 
the world agree on one point, 
Italy. Let a man journey once on th 
Cook’s Tourist plan, and he thinks of Nor 
mandy, or the Rhine country, of Swit 
zerland, or the Riviera; or, if fortune takes him to 
Egypt, he is convinced it is the best place on earth 
Let him journey twice, and take in the ends of the 
earth, and then let him revisit Italy the hill 
towns, the small towns —let him escape fron 
Rome, and Florence, and Naples, and play about 
Assisi, and Ancona, and Rimini, and Pesaro, and 
Pisa, and Siena, and all is lost. l 








lin) 





Nothing but Italy 
will then satisfy him. It is not the climate, for 
Italy is hopeless in the summer and unprepared it 
winter; it is not merely the skies, for all the Mediter- 
ranean countries have the same skies; i 

history alone, for Greece and 3} 

eventful. It is some undefined 





is not the 








have stories Aas 


eeling in the alr, 








in the language; it is some charm in the country, the 
people; some witching spell that catches hold of a 





ver land 


modern met! 


man’s love and recalls him to it whate 
he be. Italy is a gift of the gods t 


it is incomparable. 


‘“*DENS’”’ AND ‘**SMOKING JACKETS” 


FIND a note in a re 
to the ‘‘den.”’ ‘The | 
gins, “is usually an 
to the man of the Presuma 
the place wherein he thinks his mightiest 

thoughts and carries on any specia 

that is peculiarly congenial to | 

such a room is really needed or not, is a questior 

that must be decided by each individual It is 
safe to state at once that the ‘ 
evidence of pose. It belongs in the same 
with a “‘smoking jacket,” : | jacket” 
is as obsolete a piece of furni 1 sedan chair. 

Occasionally in plays, and in the holiday advertise- 

ments of department stores, ‘‘smoking jackets” will 

figure, but they never appear in real | 


Zine de voted 
den,”’ it be 


col secrated 





upatior 





\\ hether 








aen is mereiy il 


category 





lle, except as 








il 
a pose. When Lord Algy c¢ in late and ex- 
changes his tail-coat for a ‘“‘smoking jacke every 
worthy young man in the audience thinks that a 
“smoking jacket” is all he needs to be Lord Algy. 
And when arrayed in some hideous coat, much be- 





frogged at the cuffs and about the chest, he betakes 
himself to the den — life becomes beautiful, nearsilk! 
In reality, in these pompous m nt is un- 
bearable, and his surrouncings are hopelessly im- 
moral. Beauty has often been traced to simplicity, 
and simplicity means Brass Tacks. The ‘‘den’”’ and 
the ‘smoking jacket” are intimately related to nose 
rings and scarification: they are variant expressions 
of a passion for pagan decoration. They are merely 
man’s translation of the feeling for self-beautifica- 
tion, which, in some countries, takes the form of a 
tattooed chest, and in others a cork in the ear-lobe. 
Let us accept civilization at its face value: if it 
means any one thing more th other it is a rising 
above barbarism; it is the elimi 
tials. The ‘‘den” is at best a sg} 
for selfishness, and the “‘smoking jacket” is a sugar 
coating for some pill. 


Ss man 
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ctacular setting 


Tue House BEaAuvtTIFUwL is indebted to the Archi 
tectural Record for permission to use the photo 
graphs of Mr. Mackay’s house, which appear in 
this issue. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS 








and are receiving more favorable comments 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 





Comparisons. 





in moderate circumstances can owna vose 


piano 


We allow a liberal price for old in- 


uments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 


leal 


By our easy payment plan, every family | 


—_ us at a distant point the same as 
soston 


Catalogue, books, etc., giving 


full information mailed free. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - - = Boston. 
Censnenenicintininmemnnine 











ALICE E. NEALE 


1101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Building 


And 22 Thirty-Third Street West 


Interiors designed, decorated, 
and furnished 


A specialty made of Country Houses 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


ELECTIONS MADE FOR ALL INTERIOR 
WORK 


Rugs, Porcelain, and Antique Silver 


34 Washington Street 
Chicago 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 














oe . 
Superior 


L 







| Facilities ~ 


| Your Money Back 
If Not Satisfied « 















Widest Range In 
Style and Price 


Exclusive 
Designs 


MANTEL 
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Write for catalogue to-day. 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 


Department 24 


t us send you our handsome new illustrated 


ns, and will save you money. 






It shows §0 latest exclusive de- 


We prepay freight to all 
points East of Mississippi 
River. Points beyond, 
pro-rata, 

High-grade Oak Man- 
tels, complete with tiles 
and grate, $13.50 to $150. 

Thiscut gives youa fair 
idea of our prices. 

No. 867, beautiful gol- 
den oak. 7 feet high, § feet 
wide, handsome quar- 
tered oak veneered col- 
umns 3 inches in diam- 
eter, French beveled mir- 
ror 18x26, complete with 
best tiling and grate, 


$2650 


delivered as above, on 
receipt of $26.50. 


It’s FREE 


Lexington, Ky. 
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TWO ATTRACTIVE HALLWAYS 


For Walls that Crack 


There is a remedy for the unsightliness of 
cracked walls. Fab-ri-ko-na woven wall cover- 
ings make cracks impossible —are rich, dig- 
nified, and artistic, offering pleasing harmony 
or beautiful contrast as a background for pic- 
tures and furnishings 


TRADE 


Fab-ri-ko-na 


MARK 


Woven Wall Coverings 


offer a wide range of permanent colors. Made 
of best materials only, and cost no more than 
high-grade wall-papers Hang with ordinary 
flour paste. Easy to hang, easy to clean. always 
sanitary. Let us send you free copy of ‘* The 
House of the Honeymoon” and sample of the 
color you wish. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., Manufacturers 
No. 7 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
OR THEIR SELLING AGENTS 
J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 
86-88 Worth Street . - - NEW YORK 
228 Fifth Avenue - CHICAGO 
803 Washington Avenue - ST. LOUIS 
13 Jewin Crescent . - LONDON, BE. CG 








| sag “ROCHESTER” 
STAMPED CHINA KILN, $35.00 
White China 


For Decorators 
The largest line of china and decora- 














BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS. DESIGNED BY ARTHUR LITTLE 











QHE two interiors illustrated here are The Salem hall is more strictly colonial, as befits a ge Tn 
. ° ° . . . ~ og . el est “De 
designed by Arthur Little, of Boston, and a house in this historic town. The staircase has Book” (pestene ach pag =e 
show a cley er adaptation of colonial motifs. white spindles with mahogany treads and hand-rails. *ROCHESTE “NOVELTIES 
Che Brookline hall has a commodious fire- In the illustration the arrangement of doors and Trade-mark » 
place and an ingle-nook. The window  wainscots appears to be somewhat confused. The moet et some Se BA Wess 
. 4 > > . ° ° ° a > fc vr 1 y 1e WO 
treatment is unusual, and affords an effective setting color scheme, which is particularly good, is unfor- neg Right. y conan cataleg FREE. 
for plants and growing ferns. tunately not reproduced in the photograph. GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 
8356 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
FOR PYRO BURNING 
7x¥, S5e, Postpaid **Rochester’’ $2.50 Pyro Outfit 
‘= 7 $1.75, Prepaid 
t? 
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en | ==SAVE MONEY: 

4 ee | Ft =SAVE HEALTH= 

=e ms * J The Jackson |? 
2 ww it e Ventilating Grate 





<a 

















































= " 
i, o ; 5 preserves a healthy atmosphere 
ie ‘ - by supplying pure air from out- 
; js : doors, warmed to the desired 
ij tt 7 . temperature, and withdrawing the 
gee a . impure air—maintaining a con- 
er, ¢ stant circulation—no draughts, no 
oe < > waste. It can be applied to any 
oe grate and burns coal, wood or 
784 ‘> gas at small cost. 
Cm Bes 
4 4 . 
*A Gi: : 
J 









Send for Our Catalogue 
A postal card will bring it. It is fally illus 
trated and explains thoroughly the ventilating 





system of the Jackson Grates, showing all 
styles and giving price of each. Separate catalogue of 
andirons and ftire-place fittings sent upon request. 


E. A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 47 Beekman St., New York, 











SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. DESIGNED BY ARTHUR LITTLE 
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Chickertig 


PIANOS 

















N all departments of the arts and sciences the oldest devotees are the most perfect 
in their profession. The subtle knowledge that comes of a life-long experience 


is intensified in the making of CHICKERING PIANOS. The founder of this 
house began in 1823, more than eighty-one years ago, to make the pianos that 
bear his name. Always famous for the excellence of their tone, they are to-day 
THE UNQUESTIONED SUPERIORS OF ALL OTHERS 








MANUFACTURED SOLE 


CHICKERING  & SOD 


PEiMANGrORTE MA 


B 
We would especially call attention 


to the <* QUARTER (14 ) GRAND,” N S 


the smallest Grand embodying 





























a Established lees Daanns 
modern principles ever made. in 1823 909 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
“Paint is as important as Fire Insurance. A building may never burn, but unless 


constantly protected by paint it will surely decay. 
Insurance against Decay.” 

The kind of paint that protects best and longest and remains beautiful while pro 
tecting is based on Oxide of Zinc. 


FREE—Our Practical Pamphlets: 
** The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
** Specifications for Architects” 
**French Government Decrees” 
“Paint: How, Why, and When” 


Decay is slow burnit 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway 
New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


A list of zinc white paint manufa 
furnished on request. 
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n L.. NELSON & Bro. 


N! Jackson Boul. Chicago. =» r) 
—< 


We e dive particular 
» attention in executing 
re Decorative Schemes of 


COLONIAL TIMES. 


OUR SHOP contains 
ALL ~ latest creations “ta 


Wax Papers, Fasrics &Wares. = zd cb 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. i 


DECORATORS i. 
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What Others Have Done 





) 
; I 
hundred words in length and must be 


+? 


ten on one side of the paper only. 


f 


—!}2 


Editor invites all readers of THE 
SE BEAUTIFUL to contribute to this 
rtment. Articles should not be over 


Pay- 
will be made for all matter used. 








A NURSERY 


vished to paper our nursery in some thing a 


te, durable, 


and inexpensive. Result: D 
around room of small tree design re 


1 with landscape scenes in greens and tans 


prettily dressed children swing, play tennis, 
i, ninepins, marbles, etc. 
key or parrot. 


Here and there is 
Above this and separated 
ling is light tan strip of plain ingrain; land- 
vith children and dogs, same coloring as 
rms border around top. Ceiling is lighter 
f the ingrain. Color effect is good. 
H. 8. H. 
A BLUE-AND-GREEN ROOM 

ming country house not far from Chicago 

anteroom to the large living-room from 


you descend by three broad steps. This 


with its white 


ainted woodwork has 


latticed window witha deep seat extendi 


ne side 7 


peacocks perched in small queer trees. 





ueer dull blue wi 
The 

blue oriental ones, and these contain 
hick dull grain silk. 

inlaid mahogany piano made by Astor 

t one end, three sualenaieas chairs and a 
ible complete the furniture, except for 
S ol hite lilies. 


Che paper is a 


K. M. L. 

A CONVENIENT KITCHEN 
what we consider a very convenient 
yr a small family, large enough, but not 
ghted by three sunny windows and fur- 
three doors to make cross ventilation 
weather; a dumb-waiter that turns with a 
the cool cellar below; closets stocked with 
igh utensils to be handy—no unnecessary 
ticles that take more time than they profess 
The crowning glory of this kitchen is a 








with 


able, covered with zine, on which articles 
the stove can be placed, without fear 
ng or soiling the table. M. C. 8B. 


EXPERIMENT IN REMODELING AND 
DECORATION 
ym sixteen by thirty-two, with chimney 
t wide at middle of long side, was remodeled 
wing beams across from either corner of 
viding ceiling into three spaces. Beams 
pilasters and tall Ionic pillars; latter 
floor at corners of mantel, and built- 
pposite. Woodwork ivory enamel (paneled 
Colonial mantel with four slender col 
mould English paper, Walter Crane 
obin’s-egg blue, dull tans); ceiling blue, 
hangings: hard-wood floors, rugs, real 
, big brass andirons; ivory tiling, mahog- 
iture, complete this successful experiment 
ior z..¢. ® 








A NURSERY 
h I have recently fitted up in a 
sin le, but very satisfactory. The 
old ivory. The floor is covered with 
atting, over which is thrown several 
t rugs in green, with a touch of pink. 
lis ha ive a water-color stain in a good, soft 


ceiling. Windows have ruffled 
with pink flowered creton hung 
either side, to be pulled together at 


he white enameled twin-beds occupy one 
white chiffonier another. Between the 

low, padded couch, upholstered in 

as the curtains on which my two 
can romp and have pillow fights. 

w chairs, a low round table for their toys, 

vhich their early supper is served, and & 


is a 
ereton 


opriate bright-colored nursery-pictures, 
a room which can be used every day, and 
t by wear and tear D. V. 
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A LIBRARY 


A restful effect was thus obtained in the rec- 
tangular library of a cottage: Dark oak floors and 
trim; walls covered with brown self-colored striped 
aper, yellow-tinted frieze and cream ceiling; 
ersian rug in varying shades of tan and brown ; 
Arabian Renaissance lace curtains with brown silk 
over-curtains andfportiéres ;*etchings framed in dark 
brown Flemish oak, trimmed with burnished gold; 
furniture of dark quartered oak, bookcase with 
leaded doors, chairs and davenport upholstered in 
dark brown leather, and a large table; bronze figures 
on mantel and bookcase. T. B 


AN IMPRACTICABLE WINDOW 


In our rented apartment was a window which 
presented quite a problem; in the first place, it 
was so closely barred that the outside could not 
be cleaned. Secondly, it gave no light as it looked 
directly into the windows ofthe next house—across 
a three-foot court. Thirdly: the living-room was 
well lighted without it, and it took up valuable 
space. To overcome these disadvantages [ hung 
a soft green curtain close to the glass, made several 
book shelves from an old: packing-box; stained 
them to match the woodwork and fitted them into 
the window frame. A. E. G. 


TO PROVIDE MOISTURE 


Nowadays, where so much natural gas is used, 
people should understand that it drys the air rapidly, 
making it unhealthy. This can be counteracted 
by again moistening the air. If the furnace burns 
natural gas procure metal kettles to fit each register. 
Fill these with water and place them down in the 
register. Then see that as soon as the water is 
evaporated more is put in. If there is a natural 
gas fire in the grate hang a small kettle—very 
artistic ones can be found for the purpose—in front 
of the fireplace. In this way the air may be kept 
fresh. L. W. 

FOR THE SEWING-CHEST 

In a drawer of my sewing-chest, on a level with 
my hand, is a till such as tradesmen used before 
the days of cash registers. In the cups for coin 
I keep my assortment of buttons, hooks, and eyes, 
patent fasteners, etc. Another, which I have 
cushioned, holds pins and needles; and in the com- 
partments for bills, I keep thread, tape, and all 
such “flat ware.”’ The bowls. make it easy to get 
any particular button out, and being open to in- 
spection, are much better than any bag or box. 

A. G. W. 


A RAINY-DAY CLOSET 


A rainy-day closetJis a device intended for the 
alleviation of the care of mothers. In it are placed 
toys to be mended, games from which the interest 
has temporarily departed, pictures to be cut out and 
pasted in scrap books, specimens of rocks to be 
classified, a book of conundrums, one on familiar 
science, from which easy experiments could be taken 
for trial, a charade book, story books (new and old 
for all ages), cr¢pe paper for making flowers, sheets 
of old calendars, from whose first thirteen figures the 
game of Numerical Patience could be made, pictures 
of persons and places mounted on cardboard, and 
intended specially for the convalescent ward in the 
children’s. Seasitat: sewing, knitting, and crochet- 
ing materials; stamps to be pasted, materials for 
kite-making—in a word, anything. A list of the 
articles and shelf where each was to be found was 
placed on the inside of the door, and a custodian, 
generally the oldest daughter, appointed, who saw 
tolit that the article chosen was delivered to the 
child choosing it. The door was kept locked at all 
other times. No one was allowed to ask for any- 
thing different under an hour, although articles 
could be amicably interchanged.—The Scientific 
American. 





‘Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED Baths 
& One Piece Lavatories 


Stes value of your home when equipped with “Standard” Porcelain 

Enameled Bath and One-Piece Lavatories is multiplied by the in- 
creased comfort, the perfect sanitation and the beauty which “Standard 
Ware lends to the bathroom. The cost is trifling compared to the satis- 


faction you enjoy in the daily usage of these fixtures. 
The fixtures shown in this illustration are * 

; **Albion’’ Bath, Shower and Receptor 

Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment or CAUTION: 


only a Lavatory, you will find our handsome book 


assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors 


Sent on receipt of 6 cents postage. (100 pages.) 


Offices & Show 


Stata? Die ow Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. S, PITTSBURGH. PA. 


’ Lavatory, 


of “Standard” Ware 
‘ ‘6 ” ' 

“MODERN oF age Blea bears our guarantee “* Green and Gold ”” label, and 
BATHROOMS” of the greatest has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside 

as well as luxurious ones; gives expert advice, sugges- less the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 

tions for decoration and approximate cost of each fixture. Standard” Ware. 

inferior and will cost you more in the end 


substitutes 


Hc 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


No other magazine devoted to decorations and furnishing covers so 


wide a field.— 
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Denver News-Times. 
Many Foods ors 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot 
contain the valuable elements of milk required for 
the proper nourishment of the child. Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is superior to other 
artificial foods and its use prevents sickly, weak, and 
rickety children. 


Always interesting to a person of progressive ideas and good taste. 


The Chicago Daily News. 
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hould be 
Every Home “wier.c3 
with Palms and other leaf 
and flowering Plants. We 
have 44 greenhouses full. 


Rarest new, choicest old. 
Mail size postpaid, safe arri- 
val and satisfaction guaran- 
N Langer by express or 
x it freight. —— —, will 
gave you money—try egan page catalogue 
free. 61 years, 1000 ac pes, 04 greon house. 
THE STORRS & ARRISON CO., 
Box 107 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 









“"T AEESTROLEA BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 


Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on. All 
grades, plain, colored, or decorated. Prepared Can- 
vases and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 


booklet and sample books. 
URLAPS 








RICHTER MFG. CO. 


206 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 
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A DRESSING-TABLE 















The table shown above is of the common kitcher 
variety, but so well disguised that it could serve in 
any boudoir. The top of the table is first covered 
with velvet and the sides hung with cambric to 
match the color scheme of the room. Over the 
velvet and exactly the same size as the table top 
is laid a sheet of heavy plate The edges 


should be beveled and the corners rounded. A 
flounce of chintz, as shown in the picture, is then 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 





fastened to the sides and the dressing-table is com- 
plete. The hangings on the front of the table 
should be loose enough to enable one to sit close to 
it. The flounce and ruffle are not to be tacked, but 
should be hung on picture wire so that they may be 


easily removed for cleaning. 


PEAT AS FUEL 

In this twentieth century, with its wireless tele- 
graph and other wonderful inventions, more and 
more attention is being given to peat as a sub- 
stitute for coal. The principal scientific schools, 
such as the Boston School of Technology and the 
University of Wisconsin, have devoted considerable 
time to experimental work, with a view to solving 
the problem. Pliny, the Roman historian, says 
that a German tribe Faye with their hands a 
kind of mossy earth, which they dried and burned 











** Our business ts to make homes more beautiful” 


Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
the genuine article at about half the prices charged at retail. 
Fine native wool 30x50-in. rug, in rich red, black, and white, 
like picture, worth $16.00, delivered prepaid for $9.00. 
Fine, close weave that will last a lifetime. Can be returned if 
not satisfactory. We can supply any size, color, or design 
woven toorder. e carry large stocks of the very finest grade 





of native woo] Navajo Indian blankets, personally selected b 
us at the Reservation. Illustrated 32-page catalogue of Puedlo 
Rugs, Mexican Drawn Work, and Indian Goods FREE, 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Mesitta Park, N. Mex. 


Derr. 52-R. 














for Se purposes and for warming their ‘bodis ig 

Beckman, in his ‘History of entions,”’ men- 
tions a letter of sanction by look oIph , in 
the year 1113, permitting a nunnery near Utrecht 
to dig peat. The same authority informs us ‘that 
the words “turbo” and “turfa” occur in certain 


land grants in the years 1190, 1191, 1201, 1210. 
In the laws of Scotland as early as 1140 mention 
is made of extensive traffic in this fuel. Charred 
peat was used in the Freyberg ing houses in 
the year 1560 and in England » early part 
of the seventeenth century. 

In England to-day there are domestic fires burn 
ing in Yorkshire which for centuries “have never 
been allowed to go out. This is particularly true 
of a certain estate at Castleton, in a hitby district, 








where the fires have been burning constantly for 
200 years, and a farm-house at Osmotherby, in 
the same district, has not let its fire go out for 


500 years. 








neal manent from factory” 


No. 225. i inches . = 
| | I | Retail v 





No. yg ry 14 inches, 
with Curtain Pole. = 
. Retail value . 
} No. 411, 48x 14 “inches 
with Curtain Pole . $9.75 
Retail vaive . 19.50 
Others from $2. 50 up. Larg- 
est assortment. Division 
Screens and special Grilles to 
order. 











The prices we quote on the 
above grilles are astonish ngly 
low, and we are only ableto quote them for the reason that we manufac- 
ture them in large quantities. We know these designs cannot dupli- 
$i9 ‘50 on earth for less than double the price we ask. 





uys soid oak Mantel, 78 1n. high, 54 or 60 in. wi.le, 
24 x 14 Mirror, with Tile and Grate. 
Write for catalog of Mantels, Graves, Tiles for floors and baths; Slate 
Laundry Tubs; Grilles, etc. Itisfree. Or send roc. to pay postage on 
our Art Mantel Catalog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. U. OSTENDORF 


2417 N. Broad Street Philadephia, Pa. 











THE CARE OF FLOORS 


A contemporary makes some good suggestions 
about the care of floors. If the floors | ire not of 
hard wood, it says, a coat of paint is the first appli- 
cation; after that there shoul ( th 
of varnish, then a rubbing with sandp 
that a good oiling and polishing. ‘1 
in good condition for several mol 
There are many housekeepers who mak 
of having the floors rubbed over weekly with kero 
sene; but this is not cleanly, and the fact that it 
proves ruinous to any light gown that trails over it 
is argument sufficient against the method. Painte: 
and varnished floors may be kept in good conditio 
by wiping with a damp cloth and then rubbing wit 
a dry woolen cloth — this of course is for f 
have never been badly soiled. ite! 
floors may be washed with skim m 
with soap and water. A scrubb 
never be used on a painted or varnished floor 


ree coats 
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Keith Furniture 
1 China Closet finished in highly polished 
1k n weathered oak. Height, $3 inches; 
4 hes This isthe massive and severely 4 
pattern that is so deservedly popular and | 
10t go out of style. Price, $30. 
Freight Prepaid 
ere except Rocky Mountain points. Safe 
to your station guaranteed. 
e of Keith furniture is guaranteed to 
as represented and can be returned at | 
no Write for our large illustrated 
¢ of Furniture, Rugs, and Curtains. | 


ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Company 
Dept. 8 Kansas City, Mo. 


al 


e No. 8 














Importer of Antiques, Curios. etc. 


MAURICE BARNETT 


105 So. 15th Street, ‘ ° Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PLAY- -ROOM CLOCK $1. .00 


lrecs in the U.S. The 
Kids (as shown in 


Souaes tne Genet 





f the ich are so m h in vogue now 
rN rall sorts of de rative schemes for chil 
’. > sof play-reom nd dens. Made in 
BS Ve, mitation of rent w { Very unique ge 

(F qy x ruamental. ¢ i boy or girl. Cl 

ks; run by weicht; a 





r. Utility and art 
imekeeper and a 








of ‘Cu -kon Clocks, 
“urniture, et.. 
sfie!. 





518 Indigo Street, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















WE MAKE IT EASY 
FOR YOU TOOWNA 


Keell-French Piano 


l kex CHE 

ent th it, f r genuine worth, 
| elegance of tinish, cannot be 
send y for our FREE catalog and 

Ss Introductory Offer. lLasy payments. 
ve you ney and take your old piano 
eral v uati nas partial payment. 
fe delivery and entire satisfaction. 
rwillinterest you. Write us now. 


Krell. French Piano Co. 
41 Avenue NEW CASTLE, IND. 


1 + 











nest equipped piano manufactory in the U.S." = 
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~ THE INN AT DIVES 
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THE INN AT DIVES 


YHEN you make your automobile journey through France, be sure to go to Dives 
and stop at the little inn. Or if you do not own an automobile, and have no in- 
tention of going abroad, look at the pictures and imagine. The writer has never 
been there, but he has imagined, and that in itself has meant something. In 

spirit he has spent an hour over a small cup of coffee at one of the little tables in the court- 
yard. The moon is just peeping over the gables, and the occasional click of sabots on the 
cobblestones outside is wonderful music. The waiter is patient with your French, and 
while he watches your rings of smoke he recounts the news of the village. The house of 
Monsieur le Curé is to have a new roof, and the postman’s daughter has finally"consented to 
marry Jean who keeps the patisserie. Monsieur must go to the fair at Nimes—there are 
some acrobats one should not miss, and for five sous one may see the dancing bear. 

It is a wonderful small world, and for the moment you are a part of it. Outside the 
court you meet your chauffeur and plan an early start to-morrow. The roads in the Tou- 
raine country are good, and before you are the old chateaux to be visited and explored. 
After Blois and Ehenonceau and the others, you are to go to the Rhone where Tarascon and 
Avignon await your coming. It seems always to be summer and always moonlight here. 
You can scarcely wait for the journey to begin. Then—you turn over a page and read how 
to rebuild your home and wonder if vou ean afford it 











Florsatin 


As the name implies, is the Pearl 
of Floor Finishes. It produces the soft, 
satiny effect of wax, without its danger- 
ous slipperiness, and retains it for months 
and years with no more care than a rug 
or carpet demands. This unique effect, 
inherent in Florsatin, is obtained with- 
out the expense of rubbing, and has 
never before been achieved in a lasting 
finish. All the fine effects of wax polish 
are found in this material, while all the 
faults of wax are lacking. 

Added to its beauty is its extreme 
durability, ease of application and great 
covering capacity. The result is abso- 
lute satisfaction, with a minimum of 
cost. Write for sample panel. 



























We have secured for our patrons the 
exclusive services of Margaret Greenleaf, 
the well known writer upon house deco- 
ration. Her advice may be had for the 
asking. Send for suggestions or color 
schemes for a single room or entire 
house. 

Architects and builders will find her 
advice invaluable for residences, hotels, 
and apartment buildings. 


"The Home Ideal 


a beautiful 26-page 9 x 11 book, printed 
on fine plate paper, with fourteen large 
half-tones illustrating charming interiors 
from life, and fourteen beautifully 
colored panels in dull stained finish, show- 
ing exact effects upon divers natural 
woods, the work of Margaret Greenleaf, 
will be sent you post-paid for 10 cents 
(stamps or silver). It is filled with 
valuable advice and suggestions by a 
writer of exquisite taste, and wide ex- 
perience in furnishings, decorations, and 
color schemes for costly and simple 
houses. Mention this periodical. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


35 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO 
22 Vesey St., NEW YORK 














A VIEW OF THE COURT 
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To reduce our stock of NOVELS before inventory, 


any of the books listed 
below, Postpaid, for 30 Cents Apiece. They are all by well known authors, and are sold at retai 
for from $1.25 to $1.75 each. Bound attractively in cloth and many of then illustrated. This 
offer only applies so long as the stock lasts, and an early order is necessary if wishes t 


be sure of titles. 


A Romany of the Snows 
The Island of Dr. Moreau 


A Slave to Duty 
Esther Waters 


The Conscience of Coralie - 


Long Live the King -- 


The “Borderland of. Society - 


WR NG nm ccnnes- 
Across the Salt Seas ‘ 
Ring o’ Rushes ---- -- 


The Cougar Tamer- ---- : 
The Invinsible Playmate ---- -- ed 


The Fortune of a Day 
Chap Book Stories 
Lady Bramber’s Ghost 
The Idle Born - 
Resolved to be Rich- - 
Captain Jacobus 


Miss Armstrong's Circumstances 


A Bride of Japan ---- 
Oliver Uverson - 

A June Remance- ---- 
Eat Not Thy Heart 
The Perils of Josephin 
Love’s Dilemmas ---- 


The Human Interest - - ; 

142: The Confessions of a 
Reformed Messenger Boy - 

James; or Virtue Rewarded. ------ ------- -- 


A Man Adrift ------- 
Griselda - 

The Carissima ---- 
One Man's View 
Friend or Fortune 
The Money Captain 
Ickery Ann 


The Passion of Rosamund Keith - aang 
The Puppet .......... 


Maude 


Urban Dialogues ------ 
The Maid He Married - 
Running the Cuban Blockade 


A Little. Legacy 
The Wolf's ‘Long Howl 
The Vengeance of the 


The Lady of the Flag Flowers - 


A House of Cards---- 
The Romance of a Ro; 
Maxel yeaa? 


Postpaid, 30 Cents Each. 


HERBERTS.STONE& CO., ELprepce Gon RT 





‘Second Series 


DN RELAIS RE Will Payne 


gue — ; ‘ 


ns in Books 


we will sell 


-Gilbert Parker 

-H. G. Wells 
.--Octave Thanet 
George Moore 
-F. Frankfort M 

Guy Bootht y 
Charles Nelmont Davis 
Robert Hichens 
-John Bloundelle-Burt 
— Shan F. Bullock 
Seer Cal kins 
---- William Canton 

eiansamadeaalle E. Channing-Stets 


Charles Charringt 
-H. C. Chatfield-Tayl 
- Edward H. Cooper 
& Cope Cornford 
-John Davidson 
Carlton Daw 
eet Ann Devoor 
....----Norman Gale 
--------- Julien Gordon 
y ----Lord Ernest Hamilton 
-Robert Herrick 
- Violet Hunt 





ee 


ae .----Henry M. H 
Bart Kennedy 
Basil King 
Lucas Malet 
Leonard Merrick 
Robert Overt 


Elia W e Peatti 
....Marun J. § 
Clinton Ross 
Christina Ross 
- Harriet Prescott Sy 
W.O. Stoddard — 
Mrs. L. B. Walf 
Stanley Water 
Marrion Wilcox 
Florence W ilki S 
ae ..--.-Alice F. W« 
Joseph A. Sh 
_...--Richard Fisg 


For Sale Only by the Publi 


Female --- hed 


, CHICAGO 


, 
¥ 
4 
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ITAI 


price of the lamp and the 
lery had been put into the dining-room 


ed Che 
1 the coloring of the 
heme, as pictures 


ther than in 
nay be obtained from pictures when used 


ew pictures were 


me green. 





THINGS IN THE HOME 


Continued from page 28) 
tion from the commonplace. In this case, 
ictures and the 
these two rooms, which 


were practi- 
been ordinary 


vould have and uninter- 
usterpiece of the dining-room was a beau. 
jar, the only ornament of the buff mantel, 
juils when they were in season. There 
gings between the living-room and the 
they would have made the rooms 
it a screen took the place when necessity 
It was a black frame covered with 
blue stuff fastened on with brass nails, 
go backward, passing again through the 
1 been brightened by a gold-framed 
library and the den! Both walls were 
light golden brown, almost a deep shadow 
Che window hangings were of raw silk, 
tone as the walls; on the floor were rugs 
which a design in blue predominated, 
ereen and other colors which were well 
furniture was wicker stained 
of the walls, and one Morris chair by the 
, dow, uphols stered in a stuff which 
floor. 
re only three pictures in the living-room, 


etian water-colors by F. Hopkinson Smith 


nies in blue—and an etching of Meisso- 
‘ker. These pictures were part of the 
always should be when 
a gallery. Really remarkable 


ive features. 

framed in gold mats, with 

es, and a yellow jardiniére held a maiden- 
plenty of plants were used in the other 


specially the dining-room—for every room 


It is the call of nature. 
shelves were from the ceiling down; 
vood brackets—in place of from the 
giving space for a library table and desk, 
rwise would have been denied entrance 
room unless placed in the middle of the 


was a continuation of the library, and 
r between them was open they showed 


use when finished was transformed. There 

suggestion of its old self left. It was 

und seemed more spacious, and _ these 
were wrought by color alone. 








A C M E 


Casters make 
all furniture 
roll easily. A 
child canmove 
the heaviest 





Send for 
Circular or 
ask your 
Dealer .*. 


ACME BALL-BEARING CO., 
Chappaqua, N. 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. - Send Eighty 
tamps and we will serd you one com- 
If not satisfactory, mail back to us 
refund your money. 


——_ 
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HOME-MADE MISSION FUR- 
NITURE 


(Continued from page 12) 





BOOK-NEST 


One advantage in the ‘“Mission’”’ furniture 
lies in the simple and exposed points and 
unions; nothing is hidden from sight and 
every point is clearly shown as that is part 


of the scheme of this simple and effective 


style of furniture that has come to stay. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of so-called mis- 
sion furniture is heavy and ungainly. With 
all its faults, however, it is a vast improve- 
ment over the furniture found in our homes 
adecade ago. It has largely supplanted the 
varnished oak pieces with machine-made 
carving and driven them out forever. 





CHAIR 





Chafing dish cookery 


You may feel ns. with your chafing dish successes, but 
unless you have used extract of beef, you have yet to secure 
that piquant flavor that is de rigeuer to the highest achievement 
of chating dish cookery. {| send today for “Culinary Wrinkles” 
(free on request). § it will assist you in the clever use of the 
chafing dish. 4 it will tell you how to make dainty, toothsome 
dishes more apetizing and more digestible. 4 of course, in the 
ordinary use of the chafing dish extract of beef is not indispens- 
able, but w hy be conventional—why not do something that is 
j not commonplace. €| something that will add to the enjoyment 
of your dishes. 4{ something that will dispel the horrors of late 
suppers. try extract of beef the next time and note the 
result. €{ do not experiment but insist on 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 
the brand that is in demand. 4 sold by 
all druggists and grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chinagn ff 


NDOT e, 






oe 


“~e* 
Po pcepennnereld 


IF YOU LIKE ASPARAGUS 


TRY 


ASPAROX 


Armour’s Fluid Beef and 
fornia Asparagus Juice. 


DELICIOUS TEMPTING 
APPETIZING 


FOR COOKING FOWL OR GAME 


A combination of 
selected Cz 


A small quantity of Asparox used for basting game of 
all kinds, chicken, etc., gives a delicious piquant flavor that 
can be obtained in no other way. 

As a hot drink one or two teaspoonfuls of Asparox in a 





cup of hot water with a half- unce of milk or cream, and 
seasoned with salt and pepper , most delicious drink. 
With crotons it may be serve« urse for luncheon. 

Asparox is packed in 4-0 I opal bottles and 
sold by all grocers. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us 36c and we will deliver a 4 bottle prepaid 


Asparox is served at all soda fountains 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago, 


. 
\ 
*. 


\ 
heed 


s 


a 








FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in Spring and 
Fall. Have you seen our illustrated catalogue of BRICK 
MANTELS? We will send you one. Address: 

Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 














FOR PICTL ores ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABLE, oie eal HOSES, BIY MY 
BOOKS. F« or nple te, clear draw ings an efinite specif YRIGINAL and Artistic 









_ rior ard Exterior I fects , enabling you to builk! e t y =k well, buy my plans. 
The oks ¢ sate cinnier Mind come aaak aia erspective sket Ss with tull ce iptions, estimat-d 
costs and prices { r plans I also make special s sket es and plans ¢ u tisfact l have been 


called a mind rea jer in this line, 


— senbucongne Cottages (25 4). Containing Original and Beautiful Designs for Suburban Homes 





om $2, to $6,000, Price by nmail $1.00. 
PE ana Summer Cottrges, Vol. 1 and Ve Designs for Summer Homes, Camps, and Slab 
Cabins. Price by mail $1 0 each, 
Etstareegne Summer Cotianee, Vol. 3 (1903 Edition Designs for Stone, Shingle, and Rustic Sum- 


mer Cottages, and Bungalows, Paice | y mail $1 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shear Nonsense 


In good trim: Cityman:—“‘So you are going to 
plant a garden again this year. Were your vege- 
tables last year a success?” Suburbanite—‘‘Great! 
Why my neighbor’s hens took first prizes at all the 

ultry shows, and they ate practically nothing but 
my vegetables.” —J udge 








Squire (to rural lad): Now, my boy, tell me how 
do you know an old partridge from a young one? 
y; By teeth, sir. 
“Nonsense, boy. You ought to know better. A 
ridge hasn’t got any teeth.” 
“No, sir; but I have.’’—E xchange. 

















LOW Morris Chair No. 82 
sed il ses Aa ia Hand Wrought Andirons 


back 20 inches high. 


The editor of a Fremont paper recently received 
a fine chickén, which he, supposing it to be a token 
of appreciation from a discriminating reader, took 
home and enjoyed for dinner. The following day 
he received this letter: “ Dear Editor—yesterday 
I sent you a chicken in order to settle a dispute 
which had arisen. Can you tell what the chicken 
died of?” —Exchange. 


The kind your grandchildren will 


Our Portfolio < : 
appreciate as an heirloom. 


Shows many other specially 
selected pieces—write for it. : : . Daten at 

We give specie! auention to Height, 22 inches. Price, per pair, 
$12. Whencash accompanies order, 


Aste end Crofts Furniture we pay freight east of the Mississippi. 


And build good things by hand. 














Write for Portfolio No. 47-M. 
Mothers and other guardians of youth will ys J. A. Clow & Co. palpate nadie 
ciate the point of a story found in Sunday at Home. Dept. A 
Alexis came home one night with his clothes full Minneapolis, Minn. THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. 
of holes. Werchouse also in Chicago 110 North Street, SPRINGFIELD, oO. 
“What has happened to you?” exclaimed his 
mother. RS LA Ai ESA 





“Oh, we’ve been piaying shop ever since school 
closed,” Alexis replied. 

“Shop?” echoed his mother. 

“Yes. We opened a grocery, and everybody was 
something.” Alexis explained. “I was the cheese.” 





Only a Suggestion 





Our Specialty is 


Cottage 


Furniture 


DAPTED to Shore and Country houses. 
This furniture is made of oak and can be 


John W. Ransone, the leading comedian of Henry 
W. Savage’s “Prince of Pilsen” company, now 
playing in London, tells this anecdote of his little 
son : 

The boy was overheard saying to his pet rabbit: 
“How much is seven times seven?” Of course, 
there was no response from the rabbit. 

“How much is four times four?” Still there was 
no response. 

“Now, I will give you an easy one: How much is 
two times two?” Still the rabbit refused to re- 
spond. 

“Well,” said the little boy, “I knew father was 
fibbing when he said rabbits were the greatest multi- 
pliers in the world.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


stained to match interior decorations—or can 
be obtained from us in the unfinished state 
to be stained to suit purchaser. A_ postal 
request will bring pictures of 150 distinctive 

Little Clara—‘Mother, tell me a fairy-story.” 
Mrs. Gayboy (glancing at the clock)—‘Wait until 


our father comes home, dear, and he will tell us 
th one.””—Cincinnati Tribune. 


pieces. Sketches from persons having ideas 
of their own will bring information and prices. 
Wood stains may be obtained from us in large 


or small quantities. 


Wm. Leavens é> Co. 


Manufacturers 


——— Te 32 Canal Street : BOSTON 


The strange hen—‘‘You’d hardly believe it, ladies, 
but in the part of the country from which I came 
incubators are unknown.” The modern hen 

Goodness gracious! I suppose the simple-minded 
folk out that way still believe that a hen’s sphere is 
her nest.” —Town Topics. 








“To what account shall we charge these new bat- 
tle-ships?” asked the Russian Treasury official. “The 
sinking fund,” answered his superior, wearily.— 
Washington Star. ; 











/LAMSON Nature Print.s| | Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Hand-painted, high y artistic, absolutely Do 
permanent. Catalogue of mirines, woods, and tr: 


mountains, lakesand streams free on request. Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
| Sample miniature 2sc. Agents wanted. close $3.00 and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 


| LAMSON STUDIO, 8 Temple St., Portland, Me. ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
a United States Press Clipping Bureau 
FREE! FREE! 153 La Salle St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


MADAM WOCHER 
Will send A ag mo vl on Physical The Pattee Couch Chair 


Culture with each s50-cent jar, postpaid, oes an $ 10.00 Opened - 
you buy of her'wonderful repaid for . 







wane ything printed in the newspapers, magazine, 
. : : je press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
First Mormon—Where’s Brother Jones?” Sec- rs ou ‘ 
ond Mormon—‘Gone East to replenish his fall 
stock.” —Life.) 














“Maude graduated from your cooking-school, last 
spring, didn’t she?” ‘Yes; but she’s going to take 
& post-graduate course this fall.” ‘Then she’s 
really going back to the school?” ‘Oh, no: she’s 


to be married to a poor young man.’’—Catholic 
Standard-Times. 














When closed makes a 


























FACE BEAUTIFUL CREAM perfect Morris 
. . . Most reliable beautifier and skin food Seaeiaaes waa 
Attention is being drawn once more to the danger ADoRESS fort, Elegance. 
of disease germs in bread. To soak the loaf in a MADAM WOCHER, Derr. B. Made of oak, im - + 
weak solution of carbolic acid and water is said to 2036 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ered. Catalague on request. BARNETT-PATTEE CO., Pokeepsie, N.Y. 
@ a simple and inexpensive safeguard.—Punch. 
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Tobey Handmade Furniture 


Tobey Handmade Furniture is built better than necessary to proc good furniture 
It is designed, therefore, not simply to satisfy those who desire utility only, but for those 
who demand the best that the highest skill can give. 

In this furniture they find the elegant simplicity of design, the exquisitely f at 
work and the superb finish that fulfill the most exacting requirements 

The table illustrated above is one of our plainer patterns; others are made wit 
or less hand carving in harmony with the designs. 


Send for our booklet, “Tobey Handmade Furniture.” 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY - -_— Chicago 























ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY ROBERT C. SFEN 


Architect, r1r07 Steinway Hall, 17 I S 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Int 

















CHICAGO 
FROST & GRANGER 
I I 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. a - a _ 
EMERY STANFORD HALL uZANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 Parks, Cemeteries, Public _— : 
La Salle Street, Chicago. ence Solicited. 710 Sykes } k 
K. E. JYRCH SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, ROLLAND AD t 
~T nat Ra soo Ogden-715 A 
pproximate estimates and o.her preliminary consultations > a a 
given free of charge. ’ a es THE HOME YARD 

















A CORNER OF THE OFFICE. 

There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residential Back 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes by 
electrics). yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘ A dinner at 
Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautif! i!!us r 
booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager. 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 





department will be glad to describe ; in 

ion of a single rvom, or to give general Sug- 
ral rooms, in reply to each Tette '. But it is 
harge a small fee for detailed plans for an en 
for the house ~% awhole. Replies will be sent } by 


1estions be as concise as possible and 
e paper only. The name of sender 
ans and letters. 










A Cottage 


1 few suggestions about changing my 

ind dining-room in a five-room cot- 

three are carpeted with body Brussels, 

olor being green with a little old rose, 

nd tan. The dining carpet shows 

use d for living-room. I cannot afford 

new one. The woodwork is varnished 

e, the furniture golden oak. Parlor and 

ym are separated by sliding doors. Two 

lows take up most of the north side of 

Walls nine feet six inches. Would 

nting dining-room in brown with 

ind parlor and hall in green to match 

ream ceiling? How can I curtain my 

dows to get best results? I shal] 

grateful and thank you very much for 
E. B. 


nges in your cottage, the brown- 
will be very effective. The yel- 
i suggest, will be harmonious with 


1 good plan to use the same color for 


he hall ceiling. The hall would be 


ting papered in a large figure pattern, brown, 


yellow being the predominating colors, 


ns in the dining-room better be of coffee- 
1 those of the parlor of madras, in 


An Unsatisfactory Hall 


do a little renovating in our semi- 
suburban home, and would be glad 
some suggestions from you. The hall 

ich was new last winter, must remain. 
background with a small figure of 

w, sage-green, and a dash of Indian red, 

rt tapestry effect. The ceiling is a very 
n: the stairs, floor, and all woodwork 
ut the first floor is natural wood—dark oak. 


+ 


y light in the hall comes from a double front 
he whole effect is of an uninteresting, long, 


] 


hall, with steep bare stairs. Can you 

| color and material for an inexpensive 

drug? Also, would a dado or frieze 

r put over the paper improve the 

he hall? The library we thought of 

in green, as it is a sunny room — arlor 

buff, as it is a northwest room. Would 

lend well with the hall? What would 

r the dining-room paper r? The din- 

r is mahogany color. Can you tell us 

le upholstery to cover the parlor chairs 

ind also what color and material would 

tive porti@res in the hall between it and 

i library. We would like to get a 

restful, broad effect downstairs. All the 

high. A northwest bedroom also re 

paper. The carpet fs Indian red, the 

ihogany, the upholstery pink and white 

d figured ticking. What color would you 
ie paper? Ss. K. P. 

it will undoubtedly be an improve- 

1 dado. ‘The proportions will be helped 

treatment, as the walls will seem lower. 

en would better be used. This color will 


ize with the paper, and will bring the ceiling 


er relation with the walls. 


the floor and stairway a-plain green terry 18 
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The rooms as you have planned them will open 
off well from the hall—green in one room and buff 
in another. Yellow would be effective in the dining- 
room. 

Linen taffeta makes a serviceable and inexpen- 
sive covering for furniture. Velour is suitable for 
portieres. 

The bedroom would be attractive in a striped 
paper similar to the upholstery. 


A Pilgrim Plate 


I hope you will be able to give me some in- 
formation about an old china plate I have in 
my possession. The plate is blue decoration on 
white, and the center is occupied with the “ Land- 
ing of the Mayflower.” On a rock is written the 
names of the early colonial governors, Carver, 
Bradford, Winslow, Brewster, and Standish. The 
border of the plate is formed of scroll work, with 
eagles. At the top of the plate is written ‘‘America 
Independant July 4, 1776.” At the bottom, 
“Washington born 1732, died 1799.’’ On both 
sides is an eagle sitting on a rock. And under the 
plate, on the back, is a scroll with olive branch en- 
twined on which is written, “ Enoch Wood & Sons, 
Burslem.”’ An old lady from New England who 
came many years ago to live in Kentucky brought 
this plate as a reminder from home. She said her 
father give it to her, saying that on one occasion 
General Lafayette had dined at his father’s house 
and had used this plate, which was then put away 
in a cabinet, never to be used again. At her death 
she left the plate to me because Governor Bradford 
is one of my ancestors. 

Can you tell me anything about it? When it 
was made, if it has any especial value yet? I should 
be grateful to hear from you on the subject. 

A. Cc. A 

Your plate is a valuable design and highly prized 
by collectors of historical Staffordshire. It was 
made about 1820 by Enoch Wood of the Burslem 
potteries, England, and is therefore not so old as 
you have been led to think. 

Alice Morse Earle writes at length of the Pilgrim 
design, on which she has spent much research. 
Shesays in part: ‘This Plymouth Rock decoration 
is found on plates and pitchers, and the pieces are 
perhaps more highly prized than any other histori- 
cal Staffordshire wares, especially by all descend- 
ants from and lovers of the Pilgrims. The print is 
clear and good, though the blue color is not very 
dark. In the center of the plate is a print repre- 
senting a ‘rock-bound coast’ with the Mayflower 
and a small boat overfilled with Pilgrim Fathers 
landing on Plymouth Rock, upon which are in- 
scribed the names Carver, Bradford, Winslow, 
Brewster, Standish. Two Indians are also perched 
on the rock. Above this print is the small-lettered 
inscription, ‘The Landing of the Fathers at Ply- 
mouth, Dec. 22, 1620.’ The border consists of a 
handsome design of eagles and scrolls, broken by 
four medallions or shields. The upper one contains 
the words, ‘America Independent, July 4, 1776;’ 
the lower the words, ‘Washington born 1732, 
died 1799;’ on the right a little view of two full- 
rigged ships with names Enterprise and Boxer (?); 
on the left a part of the print on No. 128—a steamer, 
tock, and eagle. On the back is the blue stamp, 
‘Enoch Wood & Sons Burslem.’ One of these 
plates is here shown. 

In spite of the presence of the steamship, the 
name of Washington, and the date 1799, I have 
been gravely informed by country owners that these 
Plates were two hundred years old, and once even 
that they ‘came over in the Mayflower.’ We have 
often been told that the plates were ‘made for the 
dinner at the laying of the cornerstone of Bunker 
Hill Monument, in 1824, when Daniel Webster 
spoke.’ This account was obviously improbable, 
since nothing in the design on the plate bore refer- 
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that occasion, and the probability seemed 

clear that the celebration was instead the 

nial celebration of the Landing of the Pjj. 
which was held in Plymouth in 1820, and at 
Webster, clad in silk gown and satin small 
, made the address which laid the foundation 
reputation as an orator. 

glad to receive confirmation of my belief 
ir. T. B. Drew, Librarian of Plymouth Hall, 


ith. He says, ‘The Pilgrim plates yoy 

were made in England by order of John 

Bates, a well-known contractor and builder 

lay, who in 1820 was building the Plymouth 

( Court-house. He had it so nearly com- 
pl that the dinner of the celebration was pro- 


that building. It was, as you say, the bi- 
ial of the Landing of the Pilgrims, but often 
by us the Webster celebration, on account 
| Webster being the orator of the day. 
were two sizes of pitchers and two of 
nd one of the plates has on the rock the 
you describe. After the dinner the wares 
ither at auction or private sale, and the 
pieces became distributed quite widely 
t] New England. I know of no publication 
tl rives any account of what I have been telling 
e facts were well known and have been 
tol y aged people who remember the circum- 


ld China and Furniture 


answer the following questions: 
t and where is the Wallace Collection? 
W Morse 4 
Ottomans considered a desirable article of 
and are they fashionable at present? I 
pair offered me for eight dollars. Is it a 
[hey have plain mahogany rails, and as 
e upholstery part fully one-half yard high, 
bout five inches, would need to be done 
not broken. What is suitable material 
| where are they placed in a room? 
s Battersea? I saw a number of boxes, 
in New York, but do not know 
r why the prices were so very high. 


hiveen s 


old tea-pot of blue ware—cream- 

hich some one said was wedgwood; 

1idit wasbasalt. Is it of any value? 

reply through your columns at your earliest 
M. B. 

ive a Wedgwood jug. I suppose a 

h apostles around it (white); no 

ttom: the handle gone. I can have a 

made, but where could I find a cut of one 

1 | ure it was the correct shape, as I 
leceived by the mender. M. B. 


llace Collection is in Hertford House. 


onsidered an authority on Japanese 
He has written a book on marks and 

ld J ipanese porcelain. 
no longer fashionable, but fine old 
gany are valuable, as are all such pieces 
the earlier period of our history. An 
eight dollars is quite a bargain. The 
ire lower than they were formerly, 
nans or crickets are seldom needed 
ms. If you wish to use yours, place 
r the highest chairs, and if the chairs are 
| > so much the better. The uphol- 
ttomans should correspond in a gen 

the upholstery of the room. 

, enamel takes its name from the old 
was made. It is valuable, and small 
ware bring high prices. 

es of all kinds are now eagerly collected. 

tersea pieces are decorated in flowers or 
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Your old tea-pot could be both Wedgwood and 
pasalt. We cannot tell you definitely about it 
without further particulars. If in good condition, 
it is undoubtedly valuable. 

The syrup-jug which you mentioned might be 
Wedgwood or it might be an old Alcock piece. If 
it is mended by an expert, the new handle will be a 
perfect reproduction of the old one. In looking 
over books on old china you might possibly find an 
illustration of a similar jug; but we would advise 
you to place it in the hands of some man who makes 
4 specialty of repairing old china. We would sug- 
gest that you correspond with Mr. Hill, Hamilton 
Place, Boston. We are unable to give you his 
initials. but if you add to your direction “ Repairer 
of old china,’ we are confident your letter will 
reach him. 

In regard to your first question, which we notice 
we have answered only in part, we would add that 
the Wallace Collection is a rare and varied one. 
It is particularly rich in furniture of the Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. periods. 


A Brown-Stone Front 


Will you be so good as to prescribe, in your maga- 
zine, for the refurbishing of an ordinary three-story 
brown-stone city house? It is twenty feet wide and 
about forty-five feet deep; faces north. 

1. The third story is used asa library. The back 
room is satisfactorily done in sage green cartridge 
paper, and very dark, blue-green woodwork, the fur- 
niture being walnut. The front room should be re- 
painted and papered. It has a rather high ceiling, 
nine feet. The book-shelves are of pine, and are 
now painted to match the trim. The desks—two 
and chairs are some oak and some walnut. 

2. Bedroom at front of second story is twenty feet 
front, three windows, furniture ash, with bird’s-eye 
maple panels. Back room and bath-room on this 
floor are satisfactory. 

3. Front parlor (so called) has a heavy Axmin- 
ster carpet of a rather light, dull green background, 
with some leaves in shades of buff or ecru over it. 
Furniture mahogany, the chairs being covered with 
capital dark, dull red plush. 

4. The back parlor, used as a sitting and sewing 
room for the mistress, opens from the front room 
through wide (double) doors; has a miscellaneous 
assortment of stuff in it. 

5. The halls and stairs, as in most city houses, 
are narrow and uninviting. 

6. The dining-room is about twelve by eighteen 
feet, is in the basement, has two windows looking 
north. The woodwork is now grained dark oak, 
and is worn and dirty. The furniture is polished 
oak, dark, the chairs being upholstered in green 
leather. Kitchen is satisfactory in white enamel. 

F. B. 8. 

1. Beginning with the third story, which you men- 
tioned first in your letter, we would suggest for the 
front room a blue and green scheme, the dark 
woodwork of the back room being repeated here. 
For the paper we would advise a figured paper of 
blue and green with a pale green ceiling. The book- 
shelves should be painted to match the trim. 

. : ~~ 7. 

2. For the bedroom with ash and bird’s-eye maple 
furniture, an old-rose color scheme is suggested— 
a two-toned paper in old rose, with an ivory ceiling. 
A light Japanese matting on the floor, with rugs in 
ivory and pink—Japanese Kay rugs. 

3. The front parlor better be a red room, and a 
colonial paper in deep red selected for the walls. 

4. If red is the color liked by the mistress of the 
house, we would suggest that the color be repeated 
in the back room. 

5. For the dark halls and stairs, we would suggest 
a light buff, running from top to bottom. 

6. The north dining-room would be attractive in 
yellow, the color to be a strong bright. The grain 
woodwork would be greatly improved if painted a 
dark green. 








> George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
hold upon the public, as the performance of 
“Candida” in New York has abundantly 
proved. Whoever acts his plays he himself 
occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
play and its characters which are afterwards 
the subject of discussion. To those who have 
“a ; discovered Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
illustrations. ‘The book carries its nar- quite take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
rative down to the present day. For and Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
this reason it will be especially valuable, tans.” 

as few books of the kind touch contem- Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
porary painters. 11 Eldredge Court CHICAGO 


“Painters Since Leonardo’ 


By James William Pattison, will be issued 
during the month by Messrs. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. It has been delayed by 
the difficulty of securing just the right 
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John Wanamaker Pays $10,000 a Year to the Man Who Prepares His Business Literature. Why? Because 


Good English Pays 



























Nowadays, when billions of dollars’ worth of business is transacted by mail, the ability to write a strong 
convincing letter is an im ive business requirement. No man can hope to reach the highest place in 















is unable to express himself clearly and forcibly. The language you use in correspondence—or even ia speech must 
help you sell goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure the positions you hold, but it cann io these things it 
weak, clumsy, and half intelligib!e. The success of an idea or plan—often of a business itself—depends upon the way 


it is presented. 


HOW IS YOUR ENGLISH? 


Are slips of speech habitual with you? Are your letters dry and 
poorly worded? Do they lack the snap, the tone of words that win? 
Get out of this rut—master the principles of s:nooth, easy, fluent 
expression—of crisp, powerful, straight-from-the-shoulder business 
English. Tighten your grasp on the English wun it pays. 





The man who will help you is SherwinCody. He hasan international reputation as an expe n English for siness 
men, and now has put his private lessons into tour handy little volumes (time-savin;, size)—seven complete irses: Word 
Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business Letter Writing, Story W riting, Creati ( sitior therto 
sold in typewritten form for $15.00 to $25.00 for each separate course. These books contain everything that will heir 
you, nothing that is mere lumber. Better than a dictionary, because they teach a man to be his own dictionar 


Séveral large business concerns have introduced these books to all their clerks, from the merest stenographer 
to the most experienced correspondent. Heads of big businesses, like Marshal! Field « Company, Lyon & Healy, 
Tobey Furniture Company, Montgomery Ward & Company, have persunally indorsed them. No stronger tes 


timony could be given. 
You, Mr. Business Manager, or You, Mr. Credit Man, Mr. Advertisement Writer, Mr. Correspondent 
or Stenographer—you will find these books of daily help. They will get you out of the Habit of ws 
time-worn commercial jargon, and into the habit of — winning letters that get results. To Yor 
Mr. Young Man Entering Business—no matter what your line—they are better than a dozen business 


college courses. They will give you a mastery of effective business English—they are a short-cut 
toa good position—a large salary. 


This Set of 


Four Books 


Containing seven complete home-study courses, regular price, 
$3 for set, to readers of SYSTEM at wholesale price of 
$2, if order is sent in on the coupon in this “ad.”—$3 if 
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ASK QUESTIONS 


HERE is no other magazine like THe House Beaurirvt. If, there 
fore, you wish to study interior decoration, and to learn how to make the 
Weem 


ploy expert decorators to give advice to our readers, and every reader is at 


most of your furniture and your house, you cannot do without it. 


liberty to ask questions about his personal needs. 
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American School of Household Economics 


( di students will be glad to learn of the 


rly ideal 
1 to be a happy one. 


ns to increase the interest in the School and 


VE 


Students’ Bulletin No. 1 





rrangements between “The House Beau- 
tiful” and the School by which we are en- 
ito se send our New Year's gre etings through 
columns. As the aim of the School and 
igazine—-to make the home life more 
is identical, the connection would 
these Bulletins we shall give news about our 
| and ou ir students and it is hoped by this 


about a closer fellowship. 
thing of our history will be new to most 
number. It is a brief history, for our first 
nt registered late in March, 1g04. Over 
ars before this the first steps were taken 
to any one anywhere advantage of what 
lleges are now teaching about home-mak- 
rhe co-operation of prominent teachers of 
} d E conomics was obtained in this work 
yecial lesson books for the School were 
1 xtracts from some of these books will 
n the Home Economics Department of 
Tazine. 
sh the School is still in its first year, we 
ave active students in all parts of the 
d States, in Canada, in Mexico, in England, 
ne in far away New Zealand. Our senior 
r is seventy-eight years old (or young) 
youngest is a school girl of fourteen. 
are prominent society and club women— 
ave lacked early educational advantages; 
ty and country are about equally repre- 


work has developed very satisfactorily 


is proving interesting and helpful both to 
ers and students. The teachers are en- 
learn of the home life and needs of 

ts living in all sections of the country and 


varied circumstances, and our students 
advantage of personal instruction of 
ced teachers. 
eceive many letters of appreciation from 
idents. One writes after taking only the 
sson that “the course has already made 
ider and more wonderfully beautiful.” 
graduate—welcomes the 
learn at home what the colleges are 
aching about home-making, but as she 
» late for us and we don’t want to be left 
»y school girls.” A teacher in the south- 
tains, five miles away from any railroad, 
f the “inspiration” that the lessons are 
und of her gratitude for the help given. 
mbers of our Advisory Council have heen 
c in making the work of the School 
nd appreciated. The Chairman of the 
Economics Committee of the General 
» of Women’s Clubs has strongly 
nded our courses for clubs wishing to 
the study of this subject. Special 
its have been made so that the work 
taken up in small classes. 
Director of the School was invited to 
f work at the fall meeting of the Lake 
i Conference on Home Economics the 
I f the most prominent teachers of the 
Much interest was shown and approval 
sed of our methods. 
h the courtesy of Mrs. Ellen H. 
School was enabled to place an 
its lesson books and methods in the 
well Stone Exhibit on Home Economics 
St. Louis Fair. The Exhibit was awarded 
nd Prize in the General Betterment Class 
ust that our part contributed to this 


a college 


be glad to have our students continue 
is the names of their friends who may 
-ested in this work, so that we may send 
\nnouncement and other literature. 
wish to send to all of our students our 
arty good wishes for a happy and pros- 
; New Year. 


January I, 1905. 
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A GIRL’S STUDY 


A GIRL’S STUDY 


HE picture shown above is a suggestion for a girl’s study, which might profitably be used by some of 

our readers. Not every house can afford a room which is set aside exclusively for the daughter 
of the family. But most houses have an attic with plenty of unused space, which can be made 
over at small cost. 

First select a corner or an end of an attic where the joists are not too low, and where there 
is plenty of light. If the family will let you, and you will not be shutting off too much light from the rest 
of the attic, have the carpenter build across your corner a rough pine partition with a door, so that a new 
room will be formed. 

Having four walls and a ceiling to your room, you may commence with the furnishing. Attractive 
window-seats may be built, or you can have'some old pieces of furniture renovated and painted white. 
Plain kitchen chairs and table can be used after they have been treated to a coat of white paint, and an 
old bed spring and mattress set on a strong frame and covered with denim is not to be despised as a couch. 
But shelves may also help to make the room attractive. 

Once the permanent fixtures, such as window-seats, book- shelves, ete., have been built, the walls 
and ceilings ob ready for treatment. Stretch burlap across the two-by fours on the side walls and tack 
it firmly. If the girders would form impossible angles it may be necessary to build a framework of laths 
or light lumber over which to stretch the wall covering. The ceiling should be treated in the same way, 
and the whole will result in your having one of the most attractive rooms in the house. It will be a splendid 
place to study in, and what is best, it will be all your own. 


Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness bysell. 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


Ycu need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 





Red Cedar Chests 


Absoluteiy Moth Proof 

One of our RED CEDAR CHESTS makes a most appro- 
priate Birthday, Wedding, or Chrisimas gift. Every 
woman who has valualbie dresses, furs, e.c., will appreci- 
ate its value in protecting the from injury. Makesa 
handsome addition to t rniture of bedroom and 
delightfully fragrant ins me i edar finis 
with heavy lock, trimmings an > I! last a lifetime. 

Made in five sizes. Prices very low. 

Shipped from factory to home on approval. 

Write for booklet, tull information and special factory 
prices. Ask also for bad ral I srnitu re Catalog 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. A. STATESVILLE, N. C. 














COMMENT 


By the study of the well-illustrated articles pre- 
sented in Tue House BEavutTiFruL, many ideas of 
beauty and utility may be gleaned.—Los Angeles 
Express. 


Tue House BEAvTIFUL appeals to the artistic 
soul and will delight the cultured reatler.— 
Bridgeport Telegram 











HE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH. 














what is bad. 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS-— 
20 CENTS A COPY 





This issue of THe House 
contains the second article of a series 
showing wherein large incomes fail to make “‘successful houses.” 
a home belonging to persons of moderate means is furnished and decorated in better taste, with 
more harmony and more real beauty than the houses of well-known millionaires. 
The coming issues of Tut House Beautirut will tell them, with pictures to illustrate every point. 
For months we have been gathering material for these sensational articles. 


THE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BEAUTIFUL 
You cannot buy taste. Many 


Most people do not know 


You cannot afford to miss them. 
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DON’T MISS 


Getting 
Into 
Port 
Arthur 


With 


Hector Fuller 


The only 
War Correspondent 
That Got There 


The 
Reader 
Magazine 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Are you going to build? 


IF you intend to buiJd or even to rent, Toe House BeauTirut will 

enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House 
BeauTiruL—because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” 
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THE LINEN OF THE HOUSE 


" 


By MARJORIE MARCH 
HAT an elastic ball Civilization is! 
/ rhe very rich have their spotless linen 
snowy piles of it, in heavy, massive 
chests, and it is embroidered for them 
at their order at the shops which at- 
to exclusive work—and the great mass of 
rican housewives envy admiringly and sigh 
[ were rich,” and do not realize how much, 
very much, is within their reach. The average 


sekeeper goes to the other extreme, and jp 


houses where economy is practiced, it will be 
1 that the linen-chest is sparsely furnished 
» ’ 


i that the economy in laundry work is also apt 


ein that direction. 


How many women that never give a thought to 


th 


number of articles they put in the wash for their 


personal use hesitate about extra table linen 
napkins, and here of all places in the house 
my is most to be regretted. The shops are 
f household linen to suit all purses, and a little 
expenditure in this direction will pay for 
f over and over again, for linen like everything 
is better if it can rest “a bit.” ; 
olden days a girl’s time before marriage was 
t in stocking her linen-chest, and bits of these 
ous supplies some of us cherish to this day, 
w with age and fragrant with lavender. A very 
modern linen-chest, patterned after the old- 
treasure stores, may be made of heavy wood 
iny reliable carpenter for a small expense. 
it stained in weathered oak, and decorated 
a heavy studding of brass nails. The house- 
should embroider her own linen. ‘The size of 
rs used is largely a matter of taste, but I would 


ise the medium-sized letters as being in better 


fercerized cotton is the best thing to use for all 


work. The choice of letter designs is varied, 
the old English letters wear well. They may 
sed singly, with or without a framework, or in 
gram form, or yet again interlaced. Wreaths 


lowers are a common form of embellishment for 


rle letter. These sometimes have a bow knot 
into the design. A very pretty Grecian de- 
is that of a half square with severe letter 
ure 
ost all wreaths and large letters have to be 
1 and worked in the over and over stitch. 
rs for all of this work can be bought at linen 
which are transferable to the linen by merely 
ng a hot iron over the back of the letter. For 
letters may be purchased which sew on the 
and themselves form all necessary stuffing. 
ilso wash very well, and the saving of labor 
vious. The proper placing of letters varies 
the size of table or bed covering to be em- 
ered, but these suggestions will be found to 
nerally practical. For table-cloths, on each 
ypposite the center of the cloth, leaving ample 
for the centerpiece; or diagonally in from the 
-, so that it rests upon the near edge of the 
forty or fifty inches is the usual distance. 
nterpanes, the monogram is in the exact 
Bolster covers, in the center on the top for 
letters, or just above the hem, in the middle, 
lle r ones 
ets have the lettering in the center, low enough 
the hem to show when the bed is made and 
eet turned down; this must be regulated by 
lual custom. Pillow cases have their em- 
ry in the center, just above the hem. Nap- 
hould have it diagonally in one corner where 
show when the napkin is. properly folded, 
rh sometimes the letter is placed in the exact 
r of the napkin, and the folding in ironing is 
ged to bring the embroidery in the center of 
il folded square. 
ill household embroidery, the use of the 
hand frame is the most satisfactory. A 
with a bow knot, a single letter within, is 4 
te design for small doylies. 
these few suggestions we have spoken of the 
| work to be accomplished in a household where 
dery swings in its place with the pendulum 
er household duties and pleasures. Even to 
fair stock of linen in the neatest repair is no 
task; but there are many dainty things for 
who have money to spend for hired handiwork 
he ardent specialist of the embroidery needle. 
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Lunch-cloths planned at Madame Fashion’s dic- 
tation are laid upon shining tables with much lace 
insertion and borders of running embroidery 
Centrepieces show minute handiwork, and open 
lace work is particularly in favor, with fairy-like de- 
signs of initials woven in where solid linen finds a 
bridge-like foothold. T'ine linen is a fad of those 
who wear the purple of wealth, and we may stop 
just where we please. But any housewife who 
keeps her household linen spotlessly white and 
marked with simple embroidery has reached, after 
all, the “ nicety of neatness and good taste.” 

Table covers—T'wo to three inches. _ 

Napkins—One to one and one-fourth inches. One 
half inch letters for monogram. : 

Linen counterpanes—Four to five inch letters 
enclosed in wreath design. 

Sheets—Two to three inches; smaller i 

m is used. 
eRolster covers, pillow cases—Two inches for 
single letter, one inch for monogram. 

Towels—T wo to three inches. 

Most counterpanes need no embroidery, as the 
heavy Marseilles ornamentation is ali-sufficient; but 
many housewives use the old-time counterpane 
made of heavy linen sheeting, and these are made 
with a deep hem and a monogram worked in the 
center, with a semi-circle in the form of a floral 
wreath about it. Sometimes these monograms are 
embroidered in color, but on the whole white is in 
better taste, and it is difficult to find a colored cotton 
that will wear through time and indiscriminate 
laundry work. Colored letters are also used on 
towels to match their border of red and blue, but 
never on other linen of the household. 


mono- 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S CLOSET 


A recent magazine describes a room which may 
be known as “a housekeeper’s delight.” It is a 
linen-closet, housekeeper’s pantry, and trunk-room 
in one. It is about eight Feet square, with a high 
glass transom admitting light and air from a large 
window in the butler’s pantry. A high broad shelf 
runs around the room for blankets, pillows, and 
boxes of all kinds. On three sides is a double row 
of hooks for articles that may be hung. On the 
other side a cupboard is built for all the bed-linen. 
A convenient little jog makes a place for all sorts of 
stores, with a big shelf for jugs and precious liquids, 
and a small shelf for jellies and jams. There is a 
special shelf with double locked doors of its own for 
silver and valuables, and the entire cupboard can 
be closed with a housekeeper’s key. It is lighted 
with electric lights and is a veritable emergency 
closet for all sorts of things. 


CLEANING CARPETS 


The following is a good receipt for a compound 
which will clean carpets: Make a suds with a good 
white soap and hot water, and add fuller’s earth to 
this until it is the consistency of thin cream. Have 
plenty of clean drying cloths, a small scrubbing- 
brush, a large sponge, and a pail of fresh water. 
Put some of the cleaning mixture in a bowl and dip 
the brush in it. Brush a small piece of the carpet 
with this, then wash with the sponge and cold water. 
Dry as much as possible with the sponge and finally 
rub with the dry cloths. Continue this until cer- 
tain all the carpet is cleaned and then let dry. 


HOW TO CLEAN FLOORS 


After the rug and carpets have been taken up, a 
floor that is not finished in any other way should be 
thoroughly scrubbed and dried before it is covered 
again, says a writer in the New York Tribune. It 
is economy to lay down floors of matched boards of 
good seasoned wood, which will not warp and show 
the cracks. After the carpet is up and the dust has 
been thoroughly swept up and has settled, scrub the 
wood with warm water and sal soda, cleaning and 
scrubbing about a square yard of surface at a time. 
It pays to have two pails, one of soda and water to 
scrub the floor with and one of soda and water to 
rinse it up with. Use two cloths, one to wipe up 
the floor and the other to dry with. When the floor 
1s scrubbed, wash and dry these cloths before you 
use them for another cleaning. If the floor is hard 
wood, it had better be dressed by a regular finisher. 





FARIGRAY MEDICINE 
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SHAVING 
CABINET 


Beautifully finished in antique 
oak or white enamel. ill 
hold 50 bottles of all sizes. 


Don't grope in the dark for the 
bottle you want, A place for 
every bottle and every bottle 
in its place. Shelves on door 
made so that bottles cannot fall 
oft. 17 inches wide, 23% inches 
high, 7% inches deep. 10x14- 
inch beveled plate mirror. Can 
be adjusted to most any angle 
for shaving. 

The only chest where every 
bottle is in tront when open. 


Price Z 

Onty > .00 
Safe, convenient, 
economical, and 
an ornamental 
piece of cabinet 
work. Shipped 
ready to hang. 
Freight prepaid 
north of the Ohio, 
west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and east 
of Kansas on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Pro-rated to other 
points. 


An elegant and 
OPEN useful preseat 


Been FARISH @ GRAY 


317a Lincoln Trust Building 








CLOSED 





ST. LOUIS 








Good 
Pencils 


Dixon’s Pencils 
—some for one 
purpose—so me 
for another. One 
just for yours. 








Dixon's Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right'pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department A P 
JosepH Dixon CrucisLe Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 















































Write for suggestions 





Luxurious Colonial Hall 


When you come home, tired and worn out and sink into this 
upholstery, you feel WAVES of comfort! 
As it is an investment, you get the ‘‘cake and penny too.” 


send plans. 


DUNCAN @& CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. 








Write for Booklet 
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NORWEGIAN SHOP 


Imported Hardanger 
Work and Aaklaeder 


Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden Articles 
rom Norway 


MRS. NANNA BOEDKER —92!: 203 Michigan Ave. 


ONE OF MANY 


THE House BEAUTIFUL magazine, | firmly belheve, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. It is a twentieth century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ually. It is doing a noble work that will never die. 

E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Why Not Give a Year’s Subscription to 


The House Beautiful 


TO A FRIEND FOR CHRISTMAS? 











‘*The House Beautifu 9 is a magazine 


which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 




















Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertisers 
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A SECRET 


George Barr McCutcheon’s 
Greatest Novel is 


REWSTER’S MILLIONS 


ian publication 


Cutcheon conspicuous among the foremost Ameri- 
can novelists, and his rank was even more firmly 
established by “Castle Craneycrow.’’ So swift and 
complete was his success that the critics, praisin 


work, predicted that 


to sell. Some of them even hinted that if it were bad it 
would still succeed, and feared that he would be tempted 
into hurried, inferior work. In a spirit of bravado, 
with the desire to prove that it was his work and not 
his name that counted, Mr. McCutcheon published 
“‘Brewster’s Millions” under the nom de plume of 


Richard P. Greaves. 


success, as everyone knows, and it will be read with a 
new interest now that the name of the author is revealed. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 


of ‘*Graustark’’ made Mr. Mc- 


g his 


c 


a book had only to bear his name 


The book was an overwhelming 

















H Book for Society Clomen 


Entitled: 
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The Martyred Empress of Austria 


EVE’S GLOSSARY 
By 
The Marquise de fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which tells 
how famous beauties have kept their looks, 
how plain women have improved their 
appearance, and how ugly women have 
come to look well. It gives advice, 
recipes, and gossip. It is filled with 
interesting notes about titled ladies in all 
the courts of Europe. A work invaluable 
to all society women. It is fully illustrat 
ed, decorated with borders on every page, 
printed in colors and beautifully bound 
Sent postage paid to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Two Dollars. Address 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 


11 Eldredge Court 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 43) 


Old Mahogany 


We would like suggestions in regard to decorating 
furnishing a living-room, dining-room, and bed. 
lhe living-room is papered in a rich red 
lering on an old-rose. The room has three 
rs, two windows forming a bow, with a space 
ween for a sham window, and a fireplace. ‘The 
iture which we have at present is a dark roge- 
i piano, an old mahogany sofa, colonial style 
red in green leather, a large mahogany chair 
istered in a green figured material. The 
lwork is walnut. We wanted to furnish the 
in mahogany, as the furniture we have 
herited. We would like your suggestions for 
and other furniture. The floor is stained a 
brown, like the walnut woodwork, and the 
g is cream. 

t would you advise for a new piano stool? 
iid you have it match the piano, or harmonize 
the other furniture? We will be compelled to 
wly in furnishing the house. We want good 

ts, if we have to wait a year or two. 
dining-room is done in walnut, having a 
scoting about three feet high. The table is 
uhogany, with claw-footed legs. The china- 
s matches the table. Do you think it would be 
tionable to use a mahogany sideboard with 
roll-shaped legs or rests? know of an old 
hich can be bought very cheaply. The dining- 
has a north exposure, and is very cold and 
The floor is hard wood, and the mantel a 
iarble. We want to keep the room in colonial 
is nearly as possible. The sideboard I refer 
1 low top. What would you place above it? 
bedroom is situated over the dining-room, 
the same north exposure, but is a much lighter 
[he woodwork is of walnut, and the furni- 
mahogany, with brass rods supporting the 
rs of the bureau, etc. The bed is white iron, 
brass ornaments. This room opens into a 
n done in green. We think of papering the 
old-rose, using net curtains with light 
ries in the mahogany shade. What would 
iggest for material for these, and for a por- 
er the door leading to the aa apatites 
yrequin for the walnut mantel? What shade 
vhat kind of a rug would you use? The chairs 
be one or two of wicker, a mahogany rocker, 
k-chair. Do you think pictures framed in 
ik and walnut would be out of keeping with 

. 

uu change the woodwork of the parlor to ma- 
y the red wall-paper had better be removed. 


tones of the wood are not harmonious with 


vine 


e mahogany furniture is on the golden-brown 
rather than the reddish shades, the room could 
ide very attractive by substituting golden- 

wall-paper for the present hanging. The green 
tery would be effective with this background, 

e mahogany itself would have an ideal setting. 
igs with such paper should be low in tone. In 
ng a stool for the piano, it better match the 
rather than the rest of the furniture. Pianos 

y things at best, and stools are even more 80. 

form in piano-designing is not yet at hand, 

h the field is worthy the highest skill. 

lark dining-room would be greatly improved 
yellow paper, and this would be an excellent 

for the furniture. The mahogany sideboard 

k of would be a decided addition to the room. 
not advise many pictures in a dining-room. 

pictures well framed are sometimes very ef- 
, but most dining-rooms contain too many. 
cessary furniture for a dining-room takes 
iderable wall space, and consequently little 
for pictures. China and silver and a pos- 
lm will supply color. 

north bedroom would be very pretty in old- 
nd green. The mantel does not require 4 

juin. Pictures in dark frames would accord 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Odds and Ends 


The editor invites contributions to th is depart 
ment, and will pay the usual rate for all articles 
accept d. 





Se 





MEXICAN HOUSE KEYS 


The keys shown above were not made for some 
medieval castle, but for a moder. house at San 
Luis Potosi, Old Mexico. The larger one, for the 
front door, is ten and one-half inches long and 
weighs fifteen and one-half ounces. The smaller 
is for one of the bedrooms and measures over six 
inches in length. 





AZTEC CANE HUTS 


The dwellings of the ancient Aztecs were not 
made altogether of stone and lime, nor did they all 
contain cellars filled with Spanish doubloons. The 
picture shown above represents the type of hut 
used by the native Aztec Indians in old Mexico. 





GRINDING RICE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The primitive method of grinding rice that has 
been employed for centuries by the Philippine 
natives still survives. In the photagraph, the 
woman on the right is grinding the kernels, while 
the other one is separating the chaff. 


Overland Limited 


the famous electric-lighted daily solid through train across 


the continent, is the most luxurious train in the world. 


LESS THAN 3 DAYS EN ROUTE 
over the direct line, via the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River, leaves Chicago 
daily at 8.00 p.m. The California Express leaves 


daily at 11.00 p. m. 


by addressing 


The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
You can secure full particulars concerning California hotels, hotel ra 
choice of routes, train service, checking of baggage, and the sale 
of special low-rate round-trip tourist tickets from all poin 


UNION 
LyNebale 


W. 8. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. RY. 
CHICAGO. 
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ANTIQUES ’ 
FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Conn., Histor- 
ical and Syntax Platters, Plates, and Cup Plates. 
Send for list and prices. 
ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH 5S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 
DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 
FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York, Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 


Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
ROOFING TIN 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, ctiginal brand. Costs a little more than 
its imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
materiai. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
soie manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; 
write for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the 
highest standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for 
booklet “Good and Bad Tin.” 





—THE NAIAD FILTER 


New in principle; absolutely germ-proof; abstracts both organic 
and mineral impurities; a positive purifier, not a mere strainer; admits 
of instant, inexpensive, and uplete renovation; and is end >y 
expert sanitarians wherever knowr. Moderate Cost. 


WRITE FoR BooKkLeT G 











The Naiad Filter Co. Sedvury Bits. 
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"JHE (RAFTERS 


Lawrence Buck, D’Arcy Gaw, Mary Mower, 
909 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
make a specialty of Interior Decorating. Designs 
furnished for Wall Decoration, Furniture, Elec- 
tric, and Gas Fixtures, etc. Houses made artistic 
in an inexpensive way. } 
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The House Beautiful 


FOR FEBRUARY 


The next issue of the magazine will contain, among other articles, the following: 


A PERFECT COLONIAL HOUSE.—A beautifully illustrated article about an in 


teresting building. Architecture, furniture, and decoration are all of pure 
colonial style, and no one who has a house of this period should miss ding 
about it. The illustrations show the exterior, the hall, the drawing-room, the 


library, the dining-room, and the bedrooms. 


WINDOW CURTAINS.—The question of what kind of curtains to use in the different 


rooms of a house is thoroughly discussed by this helpful article. [llustrations 
showing just how the curtains will look, and descriptions of just how they are to 
be made, make this one of the most valuable articles ever printed in the magazine 
THE PALACE OF KING LUDWIG.—Some of the fantastic abodes of the unfor 


tunate King of Bavaria are interestingly described and pictured 


A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE, illustrated by some splendid photographs, wil 
very attractive suburban home. 
offer many valuable suggestions. 


MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT.—The second article in the 
Quick” schemes for suburbanites shows one way to make 
little capital and a small amount of work. 


concern 


The views of the various rooms of the house 


series Of ** Get 


POOR TASTE OF THE RICH.—A number of views of the house « 
Boston milliogaire will be shown and frankly criticised. 


Jf 
; 
= 
>=] 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT will contain a great number of valuable 
hints on many household problems. 


THE VALUE OF THE DECORATIVE BEDSPREAD is illustrated five pic- 
tures of attractive bedspreads. 
MR. PAUL STRAYER will contribute a second full-page drawing of the American 


Homes series. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, HOME ECONOM- 
ICS, ODDS AND ENDS, and all the other features of the 
appear as usual. 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


nagazine will 
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pr you derived. 
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-A Novelty in Calendars ther Attractive Calendars— 


“The Fusser's C: 

















“The Omar Calen 75 ents 
“Girls, a Calendar,” by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, $1.50. “The Thomas Mitchel 
Peirce Calendar,” $2.50. “A Calen- 
dar of Pictures by Paul Helleu,” $2.50, 
“A Calendar of Helleu’s Drawings,” 


$2.50. 


Some Artistic Portfolios—“A 
Portfolio of Real Children,” by J« 
Willcox Smith, $3.00. “A Portfolio 
of Paul Helleu’s Drawings,” 
“A New Portfolio of Paul Helleu’s 
Drawings,” $3.00. “Thomas Mitchell 
Peirce Portfolio,” $3.00. 





$3.00. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Fox Duffield & Co. 


36 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 








“THE COUNTRY HOUSE CALENDAR” 
By EDWARD PENFIELD 
With place for arrival and departure of trains, mails, etc., $1.00 
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TO HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS 


e editor of THe House BEautiFut wishes to 
his magazine as helpful and as interesting ag 
possible for any publication to be. But to do 
his, he must have the help of his readers, He 
his columns as a kind of clearing house for 
and will pay liberally for suggestions that he 
use. You have undoubtedly solved many 
hold problems which are now perplexing other 
owners. Will you not give them the}beneft 
ir experience through THe House Beautiryy? 
you have adopted any of Tue House Beavt- 
suggestions in decorating your home, we want 
now the results. So many rooms, and eved 
houses, have been redecorated and furnished 
lines suggested in these columns, that the 
r is desirous of showing, by illustrations, pre- 
what this department is doing. Readers are 
ore urged to have photographs of their houses 
n before and after the improvements are made 
to send them, with such comment as_they see 
the magazine. 


early issue of THE House BEAvTIFUL will be 


ted largely to city apartments, and the pub- 

r will pay liberally for any contributions on the 
t that may be acceptable. 

you live in an attractive apartment, why not 
it photographed, or if one of your friends has 
why not send us some word about it? Any- 

s that has to do with apartments or apartment- 
life will be acceptable, and it is quite possible 


that by this interchange of ideas you may be able 


ke your flat more comfortable and attractive 
ever before. 


ther thing: we wish very much to know what 
ur experience with gardening during the sum- 
ist past, and will pay liberally for any photo- 
s or articles which you may care to submit on 
ibject. We want to know especially how 
land you had, what you planted, and when 
planted it, and what the results were. We 
to use this material in our issues for next 
r, and it is possible that the information you 
s may be of great value to others in planting 
rardens for next year. 


u have had any practical experience in mak- 
out offhours” that would go into our 
“Get-Rich-Quick Schemes’’ for 
we wish to hear from you. Write 
just what you did, what it cost,-and what 
If possible, accompany your 
yy photographs and plans. Rough sketches 
ificient for our artists to draw from. 


f articles on 


anites, 


nly in the body of the magazine, but in its 

must THe House Beavutirvut be 

The expert writers employed by the maga- 

ill gladly give advice to akakienl who send a 

ped envelope. If you are attracted by a piece 

niture shown in the magazine, or if you wish 

w where to obtain wall-paper like that shown 

e room illustrated, simply write, and every 

will be made to give you the required infor- 

Obviously, we will not be able to answer 

quiry, but you may rest assured that we will 

r best. This applies to subscribers only, and 

there will be no charge for the service. You must 
er, to send return postage. 


isements, 


1 
nowe\ 


to provide our readers with a list of the 
eliable advertisers to be found, and as a pro- 
to each and every subscriber we recommend 
their re liability. 

In the event that you find goods have been mis- 
represented, or that you have been dealt with un- 
fal communicate with us at once. All facts per- 

to such transactions must be brought to 
ntion within the month after the appearance 
magazine containing the advertisement In 





CIAL NOTICE.—When writing to advertis- 
el ways mention that you saw their advertise- 
luxe House BEAUTIFUL. 
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Ghe tremendous success brought about by our liberal editorial 
policy during the past year has enabled us to make 
far-reaching plans for 1905 for the 


Metropolitan 
Magazine 


New processes, improved methods of engraving and printing, will enable us 
to offer very generously to our readers page illustrations in full color and 
in tints, the beauty of which has never been equalled in magazine illustrating 


Sup erb Pages in Color We are determined to make this magazine the -_ 


beautiful and the most pleasing in existence. 
art features for 1905 will include striking effects, entirely new. For pictures that you will want to 


frame and keep, secure the METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for the coming year 


GREAT WRITERS, TOO 


RUDYARD KIPLING ANTHONY HOPE 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
JOHN FOX, Jr. JACK LONDON 

GEORGE ADE JOSEPH CONRAD 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


These are but a few of the many world-famous writers who will contribute 
to its pages during the coming year 


A GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


At this time, when everyone is making plans for his magazine reading for the next twelve months, 














we have decided to make 


° ° To any one sendin immediately $1.80 (and thi , ‘ 
Special Gift Coupon aun we wltadeans me") the following extraordi- 


GIFT 1—A superb portfolio, stamped in gilt, and containing photo-studies of beautiful women, models, and players. 


nary offer, which will en- 


GIFT 2 A fac-simile water-color, ready for framing, showing the sky-scrapers of New York as seen at twilight—an exquisite work 










of art 
GIFT 3—An art booklet, in brown covers, stamped in gold, and containing sixteen full-page portraits of well-known society beauties able you to send a suitable 
printed on plate paper 


Copies of the November and December (Christmas) issues of The Metrofolitan, including al! the color insert illustrations 
F 2 


gift to a friend and at the 
These four gifts can be sent to the remitter of the $1.80. The two gifts below can be sent to the 


remitter’s friend. If you prefer we will send ALL SIX direct to you. same time receive free, four 


GIFT 5 —A full year’s subscriptionto The Metropolitan, commencing with the January, 1905, number 


GIFT 6—A beautiful subscription certificate to be sent to the recipient of the magazine and bearing the name of the sender. holiday gifts for yourself. 


All of the above for the price of the magazine alone—31.80. Have 7/e Metro/folitan sent for a year to your friend, together 








with the illuminated subscriptiou certificate, and have the ** Poritolio of Beauty,”’ the book of American Society Types, the fac-simiie 

water-color, and the November and December issues of the magazine all sent to your own address. This offer is good only 

for one month from date. Send at once to avoid delay in receiving January ** Holiday Issue.’’ Mention this magazine and 7 &* x 
send us this coupon [H.1 
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“EL TOVAR,.” GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA 


To see how the world was made. visit the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Deep down in the earth a mile and more you go, past strata of every 
known geologic age. And all glorified by a rainbow beauty of color. 


Pedro del Tovar, a Spanish conquistador who came to Arizona with Coronado in 
1540, assisted in the discovery of this world-wonder. To-day a quarter-of-a-million-dollar 
hotel, E] Tovar, commemorates his name. 


E] Tovar is located near the head of Bright Angel Trail, at the railway terminus, 
on the brink of the canyon. Ready for occupancy early in January, 1905. Under the 
management of Mr. Fred Harvey. 


The hotel is built of native boulders and pine logs, with wide porches and every 
room open to the sun. Accommodations for three hundred guests. Has steam heat, 
electric lights, a solarium, and amusement hall. ‘The furniture is from special designs. 


El ‘Tovar solves the problem of high-class accommodations for 
the traveler who wishes to visit the Grand Canyon as a side trip on 
the California tour. Only three hours by rail from the main line of 


the Santa Fe. 


Write to-day for illustrated Grand Canyon and FE! Tovar 
pamphlets. Address General Passenger Office, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 
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